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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CHERSIPHRON,. 


Wuen to their utmost we have tasked our pow- 


ers, 
And Nemesis still frowns and shakes her head; 
When, wearied out, and baffled, we confess 
Our utter weakness, and the tired hand drops, 
And Hope flees from us, and in blank despair 
We sink to earth, the face so stern before 
August will smile — the hand before withdrawn 
Reach out the help we vainly pleaded for. 
Take up our task, and in a moment do 
What all our strength was powerless to achieve 


Unless the gods smile, human toil is vain. 
The crowning blessing of all work is drawn 
Not from ourselves, but from the powers above. 


And this none better knew than Chersiphron, 
When on the plains of Ephesus he reared 
The splendid temple built to Artemis. 


With patient labour he had placed at last 

The solid jambs on either side the door,— 

And now for many a weary day he strove 

With many a plan and many a fresh device, 

Still seeking and still failing, on these jambs 

Level to lay the lintel’s massive weight. 

Still it defied him,— and worn out at last, 

Along the steps he laid him down at night. 

Sleep would not come. With dull distracting 
pain 

The problem hunted through his feverish 
thoughts, 

Till in his dark despair he longed for Death, 

And threatened his own life with his own hand. 


Peace came at last upon him — and he slept; 
And in his sleep before his dreaming eyes 

He saw the form divine of Artemis: 

O’er him she bent, and smiled, and softly said, 
‘* Live, Chersiphron! Who labour for the gods, 
The gods reward. Behold, your work is done! ” 


Then, like a mist that melts into the sky, 

She vanished — and awaking, he beheld, 

Laid by her hand above the entrance-door, 

The ponderous lintel level on the jambs. 
W.W.S. 


LETTERS FROM HOME. 


Buest wanderers over the wild sea-foam! 

To many a heart, from day to day, 

Faint with the thirst, unspoken, burning 
For tidings of dear ones far away, 

Freighted with words of tenderest yearning, 
That have power to soothe like a mute caress, 
They come, to comfort their loneliness, 


To the palm-grown sultry side 

Of Ganges, where the girlish bride, 
From the deep light of Indian skies, 
And all the wealth the orient yields, 
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Turns to the sweet pure memories 

Of her childhood’s home — the daisied fields, 
Green leafy lanes, and mossy sod, 

That her earliest baby-footsteps trod — 


To the desolate dreary camp, 

Where the soldier in the deadly damp 

Of the trenches his perilous night-watch keeps, 
With death abroad on the murky air 

Around him, or under his rough tent sleeps, 
And by the light of dreamland fair, 

Beholds the parks and the terraced walls, 

And the beeches that shadow his father’s halls— 


To the vast solitudes 

And glades of hoar Canadian woods, 

Where the emigrant, from year to year, 

A lonely waif from his native land, 
Through the winter twilight still and drear, 
Watches beside the pine-wood brand, 
Thoughtfully tracing in the blaze 

Pictures of long-past boyish days — 


To each, to all, they come, 

Letters frota home, with their precious sum 

Of tireless love and sympathy, 

And remembrance dear—like the plaintive 
strain 

Of some beloved old melody, 

Soothing the bitter speechless pain 

Of a life-long parting to restful calm, 

By the blessed strength of their healing balm. 


LOVE’S DANGER. 


A SUDDEN glance, a hint no others guess, 
The sweet soft subtle cadence of a word, 
And all the surface of a life is stirred 

To the light rippling waves of happiness. 


A jarring jest, an act unseen or slighted, 

A shy allusion missed, a mocking smile; 

And joy and hope and peace so glad erewhile, 

Shrink back like April buds by east winds 
blighted. 


Ah, mighty arbiters of heart and life, 

Ye loved ones! know your sceptre’s boundless 
sway; 

Nor in a careless hour fling geras away, 

Whose worth would buckler you through storm 
and strife. . 


The flowers of joy as fragile are, as fair; 
The leaves may wither, though the roots endure ; 
Let Love’s strong hand their first bright bloom 


secure, 
Or dread to lose the tender glory t here. 
Al! the Year Round. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE SECULAR STUDIES OF THE CLERGY. 


“I hold every man to be a debtor to his profes- 
sion; from the which, as men of course do seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavour themselves by way of amends to 
be a help and ornament thereunto.” 

Bacon.— Maxims of the Law. 

THE fact that theology ought, as a mat- 
ter of course, to make a part of the men- 
tal training of clergymen is widely, though 
not universally, acknowledged; but there 
are very many schemes, from the lists of 
divinity schools and examining chaplains 
to the more elaborate recommendations 
of formal treatises, to guide the young 
ecclesiastic in the selection of books. 

No doubt, theological study in England 
is in a highly unsa.isfactory condition, and 
can hardly be said even to exist. Not 
any serial, magazine, or journal devoted 
solely to this vast and interesting pursuit, 
whatever may have been its school, has 
succeeded in maintaining a footing. If 
not subsidized it has died ; if subsidized, 
it lingers on as a feeble exotic, incapable 
of vigorous continuance and propagation. 

That which passes here for scientific 
theology at the present day is either mi- 
nute textual criticism, or vague, pietistic 
declamation, both of them holding a cer- 
tain position in the field of divinity, but a 
merely subordinate and ancillary one, no 
more to be confounded with the scope of 
the main subject than a dissertation on 
enclitics, or a panegyric of Homer, can be 
substituted for an intelligent grasp of the 
moral, religious, political, and mental de- 
velopment of ancient Greece. 

And the remarkable inexactness of 
thought and paucity of information as to 
the very terminology of divinity prevalent 
amongst the great mass of the educated 
public, clerical and lay; the current lack 
of knowledge as to its axioms, definitions, 
and postulates ; nay, as to its broadest his- 
torical facts, might seem to make the dis- 
cussion of the theological studies of the 
clergy a matter of much more pressing 
importance than that which I have adopted 
as my theme. 

When a journal of such high position as 
the 7imes can air its own profound igno- 
rance, and presume on that of the public 
so far as to define the well-known term 





“Jansenism ” as meaning “attaching too 
little importance to the forms and ceremo- 
nies observed by the Church,” * it would 
surely seem to be time to speak up for 
theological study. 

But ina matter of this kind common 
sense may be trusted to make its way in 
the long-run. We have learnt, by no 
means too quickly, that soldicrs and law- 
yers both need some exact professional 
training before being permitted to lead 
troops and conduct suits; and we may be 
very certain that the same notion will at 
last obtain recognition in the case of re- 
ligious teachers. I have thus no fear upon 
this head. 

I confess, however, to a very strong, 
and, as it seems to me, well-founded ap- 
prehension about the future general train- 
ing of the English clergy, which looks as 
though on the brink of graver perils than 
the existing ones. 

What I mean is this. Up tothe present 
day the great bulk of the Anglican clergy 
has been drawn from the Universities, and 
the tide of literates which flowed in a few 
years ago has for the time somewhat re- 
ceded. And however little the average 
pass-man may have availed himself of his 
opportunities of culture, yet he must needs 
have been surrounded for several years of 
his life with an intellectual atmosphere, 
which cannot but influence his subsequent 
tastes and habits, and produce some, at 
least, of the effects of higher education. 

Now, on the other hand, one danger has 
come, and another is near. The steady 
change, amounting to a practical revolu- 
tion, which has affected our public schools 
and Universities, making athletics and 
physical training the main subject of 
study, while science and literature are re- 
legated to the background, and pursued, it 
would seem, even by their few votaries, as 
a means of pecuniary gain or of official ad- 
vancement, rather than from any true love 
of learning, makes it quite possible for a 
young man of our day to attain the de- 
gree of Master of Arts with a more slen- 
der stock of knowledge, literary or scien- 
tific, than might fairly be looked for from 


* Times, October 5, 1871, p.8, foot-note to first 
column. 
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a skilled artizan in the higher branches of 
manufacture. 

And the approaching disestablishment 
of the Church of England, attended, as it 
is sure to be, with more or less sweeping 
disendowment, must act in another way 
towards a similar end. For the lowered 
value of the Church asa profession and 
means of livelihood, at the same time that 
the material wealth of the country in- 
creases so fast as to enlarge the gains of 
other callings indefinitely, must lead, in 
the ordinary course of events, to the diver- 
sion of a very large proportion of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders from the Universi- 
ties to theological colleges, which will com- 
bine a shorter and more technical course 
of study with much lower expenses, and 
thus bring in upon us, almost unawares, 
that Seminary system which has wrought 
such untold mischief to the Churches of 
Continental Europe. 

In these seminaries the divorce between 
the clerical and the lay mind is pursued as 
a definite aim, with most disastrous con- 
sequences. The young ecclesiastic is 
caught very early indeed, and sent to a 
special preparatory diocesan school, calied 
a Little Seminary, and intended only for 
such as he, and is drafted thence to the 
Great Seminary, where he remains, as a 
rule, until ordination. He emerges thence 
and goes to his parish, incomparably more 
familiar with the technicalities of his pro- 
fession and the contents of a certain limit- 
ed range of text-books than his Anglican 
brother, but with no acquaintance what- 
ever with secular politics, philosophy, 
science, literature, or the current of gen- 
eral thought, beyond the very small field 
he has been permitted to survey through 
the smoked and coloured glasses of his 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

The result, in the great majority of 
cases, is that he is at once cut off from all 
possibility of sympathy with the educated 
men of his flock. He has not encountered 
the future landholder, lawyer, statesman, 
physician, merchant, official, journalist, in 
daily familiar intercourse at his place of 
education, and when suddenly cast out in 
the midst of a world of new faces and new 
ideas, his natural instinct is to shrink 
back from the unaccustomed glare to the 
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idols of his cave, and to content himself 
with sincere but narrow denunciation of 
all secular forms of thought, and with re- 
peating his seminary lessons to a more or 
less deferential audience of women, chil- 
dren, and peasants. 

There is another side of this evil even 
more formidable. I mean that which ex- 
ists in parts of Spain and South Italy, of 
Russia and Greece, to how large an extent 
I cannot say, but without doubt appreci- 
ably — to wit, the union of a profound ac- 
ceptance of the supernatural side of Chris- 
tianity with an equally profound contempt 
for the individual Christian minister. It 
is commonly supposed by shallow thinkers 
that the erection of the clergy into a mag- 
ical caste (which is one form of exaggerat- 
ed sacerdotalism), must lead inevitably to 
gross priestly tyranny over the whole pop- 
ulation which accepts the position. On 
the contrary, all evidence shows that the 
result is in such cases to limit the influ- 
ence and functions of the clergy within the 
narrow bounds of strictly ceremonial acts. 
People resort to them exactly as they 
would go toa reputed wizard for a charm, 
but not for advice, not for consolation, not 
for example. They pay a medicine-man 
to propitiate, on their behalf, a formidable 
and possibly malignant fetish; they do 
not sit at the feet of a wise teacher to 
learn lessons of practical holiness. The 
Italian bandit, who has a regular confessor 
attached to his gang, and who devotesa 
fixed proportion of his booty to the altar 
of the Madonna; the Greek, who will stab 
a man without hesitation, but would shud- 
der at the thought of touching cheese and 
butter after Sexagesima Sunday, illustrate 
this temper of mind, whose most notewor- 
thy examples are found in superstitious 
criminals like Louis XI. and Henry III. 
of France. In such cases religion and 
morality are forcibly severed, and the 
clergy socially degraded by the very fact 
of their hyper-professional training, which 
gives them no point of contact with their 
parishioners outside of their official rou- 
tine. There are causes at work in Eng- 
land which would always, no donbt, hold 
this condition of things in check ; but I am 
convinced that any method of training 
which should aim at turning out a stereo- 
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typed pattern of clergymen, informed to 
the full, if you will, with the contents of 
certain books, but not educated at all in 
the sense of having his own natural facul- 
ties and idiosyncrasy drawn out or devel- 
oped, would so far act in this direction as 
to destroy the wholesome, general influ- 
ence which a respectable body of religious 
teachers ought fairly to exert on society. I 
may just point out that the peril would not 
be avoided by reducing the clergy to mere 
exponents of certain historical and ethical 
opinions, and rejecting the notion of their 
possessing any spiritual powers not equally 
enjoyed by the lay public; for that condi- 
tion of things actually exists in Protestant 
Germany, where, as is well known, the 
Lutheran and Evangelical ministers have 
absolutely no social influence at all, what- 
ever respect individuals amongst them 
may win by their learning, eloquence, or 
virtue. To discuss the causes of this re- 
markable fact would lead me too far from 
my subject, and I must content myself 
with barely indicating it. 

However, there is one account of the 
matter which will in part explain the re- 
semblance between the disesteem of the 
Prussian burgher and the Italian peasant 
for their religious teachers. It is, that 
Christianity is a life, and not a mere bun- 
dle of dead opinions, and life is the most 
complex of ideas. It follows that the 
science of this life cannot bea very simple, 
uniform, and rudimentary branch of knowl- 
edge, although the main truths on which 
it is ultimately based may be few and 
plain enough, and almost instinctively 
acted on by countless persons, who could 
give but a confused explanation of their 
philosophical character. 

Hence it follows that men who under- 
take the task of expounding this idea, of 
teaching the laws which govern this life, 
cannot safely content themselves with 
studying only one set of its conditions, how- 
ever integral and essential they may be, 
since that would result in a one-sided and 
unequal development. In other words, 
no man can become a theologian by the 
perusal of theological works only, any 
more than a publicist can become a prac- 
tical statesman by the study of a few 
books treating of abstract political sys- 
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tems. This law applies universally to 
Christain teachers, but more especially to 
Anglican clergymen, on account of their 
very peculiar and complicated social po- 
sition; imposing on them, especially in 
country parishes, a multitude of duties 
and offices only indirectly connected with 
their ecclesiastical character, but intimate- 
ly bound up with the civil life of their 
flocks. So far as I am aware, this half- 
priestly half-secular position of the Eng- 
lish parish priest has no existing parallel 
in Christendom, albeit a very clever copy 
of it was introduced by the Puritans into 
the New England villages, which faded 
out almost within living memory. Here, 
where it still flourishes in several thou- 
sand places, it makes a mere bookworm, 
however learned and amiable, of exceed- 
ingly small efficacy as a pastor, and calls 
for a more practical and many-sided type 
of man to approach in any degree the 
ideal which it suggests. The occasions 
on whicn the clergyman appears in the 
capacity of teacher, whether in the pulpit 
or the schoolroom, are much fewer than 
those on which he has some other office to 
discharge on behalf of his parishioners; 
and even if it were possible, which I stren- 
uously deny, for him to teach effectively 
from a stock of merely technical reading, 
it is altogether out of his power to acquit 
himself of his duties as a leading citizen 
—often the only leading citizen of his 
neighbourhood — without taking a very 
much wider range. 

I forbear to enter into any discussion 
of the value of equable development to 
his own mind and happiness, the resources 
it provides in the absence of educated 
companionship, the broader and nobler 
views it enables him to take of ques- 
tions of the day. All these advantages 
are equally true of évery class and call- 
ing; but the text on which I desire to in- 
sist is that a wide and varied course of 
secular reading is of quite as much im- 
portance and practical utility to a clergy- 
man as any of his more strictly profes- 
sional studies. If this. fact were clearly 
recognized by the clergy at large, if it 
were acted on in our theological colleges, 
and by our bishops and their examining 
chaplains, it would be unnecessary for me 
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to dilate upon it; but I can discover no 
evidence that such is the case. Take, for 
instance, the well-known lectures of the 
late Professor Blunt on the “ Duties of the 
Parish Priest.” They are pains-taking, 
learned, shrewd, practical; but there is 
scarcely a hint in the three lectures spe- 
cially devoted to the “ Reading of the Par- 
ish Priest,” to imply that non-theological 
studies are of much value. Of course this 
may very naturally have arisen from his 
addressing University men who had ac- 
cess to a wide and liberal education, and 
of whom it might be hoped that they 
would carry on in after life the literary 
tastes and habits they had presumably ac- 
quired in their collegiate career. I am 
afraid this was taking far too sanguine a 
view of the matter, for we know tolerably 
well what the acquirements of an ordinary 
pass-man are; but even if the Professor 
was right as regards his own audience, it 
is clear that a different canon would have 
to be laid down for literates. 

What the actual facts are may, I think, 
be gathered from the following account 
given to me by one of the most learned 
and versatile of English clergymen. He 
was present at a ruridiaconal meeting in 
his diocese a couple of years ago, which 
was attended by a large number of clerics, 
all, or nearly all, I believe, University men. 
They had a subject to discuss, and it. so 
happened that it was “Clerical Reading.” 
The first speaker observed that there was 
one book which clergymen should study, 
and it was enough. He need hardly say 
that he meant the Bible. A second, as- 
senting in the main to this proposition, 
said that he could add another suggestion 
to his reverend brother’s admirable one, 
namely, that they should read the hearts 
of their parishioners. A third gentleman 
got up to observe that he found the Corn- 
hill Magazine and Macmillan very pleasant 
reading, and acceptable to the ladies of the 
parsonage ; and after a few other equally 
valuable contributions to thought had 
been made, the president closed the dis- 
cussion by observing that he had heard, 
though he did not know from actual perus- 
al, that there was a great deal in a book 
called the “Summa” of Thomas Aquinas. 

Ido not mean to imply that the state 
of culture disclosed in this wise is the rule 
in all other English dioceses, though there 
are certainly some more backward than 
that wherein this took place, but I am 
afraid the standard is lamentably low 
everywhere. My own hap has taken me 
into a great many parsonages and a great 
many curates’ lodgings, and I always go 
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instinctively to the books. As a broad 
general rule, having of course several con- 
spicuous and some brilliant exceptions, the 
library consists of the volumes crudely 
picked up in undergraduate years, the 
text-books recommended by the particu- 
lar lecturers or examining chaplains under 
whom the clergyman has proceeded to or- 
dination, a stray novel or two, and a few 
sermons. And I remember still with some 
amusement the simple bewilderment ex- 
pressed many years ago, when I was in 
my first curacy, by a clergyman holding a 
very high scholastic position (and there- 
fore presumably of unusual culture) when 
he saw amongst my books some old French 
chroniclers, such as Froissart, Monstrelet, 
Comines, and Brantéme, and also some 
volumes of philology and folk-lore. It 
was not surprise at araw deacon having 
books of the kind, but astonishment at 
the works themselves, and I could not 
help drawing my own conclusions. 

But we have to bearin mind that the 
Anglican clergy consists of about twenty 
thousand members, and in so large a num- 
ber we must expect a considerable propor- 
tion of slender capacities and narrow cul- 
tivation. I rather marvel, considering the 
whole question, at the high average they 
maintain, and the favourable result they 
yield when compared with members of the 
other learned professions. 

It must be remembered, when estimatin= 
the intellectual level of lawyers and phys'- 
cians, that there are circumstances in their 
ease which aid their development in special 
directions. The barrister, in the first 
place, is of necessity a worker in great 
cities, chiefly Lonlon itself. His occupa- 
tions compel him to be constantly mixing 
with shrewd, practical men, against whom 
he has incessantly to be measuring his own 
wits in serious combat. And his ability 
in so doing, whether as pleader or chamber- 
lawyer, fixes, as a rule, and in the absenc2 
of powerful backing, his professional suc- 
cess and social position. His incentives 
are obvious, and he is paid in the long run 
by results. Hence the rising lawyer is 
very keen and shrewd in a special pursuit, 
and often displays admirable sagacity and 
acumen. But, as a rule, he is narrow, 
technical, incapable of broad philosophic 
or statesmanlike views of a question, anl 
hide-bound by precedent, however absurd 
or inconsistent. And if this criticism be 
true of the average successful lawyer, we 
shall find the standard still further lowered 
if we add in the unsuccessful ones, who 
have failed from indo!ence, incapacity, and 
sometimes from sheer misfortune, to make 
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any mark in their profession. Further, 
even then, to at all equalize the numbers 
of the two callings for the purpose of com- 
parison, we should be obliged to count the 
solicitors and attorneys also, and when we 
have added all the really able men of busi- 
ness from amongst them to the minority 
of brief-holding barristers, we should find 
the total, I am fully persuaded, far smaller 
than that of able and educated clergy- 
men. 

The same is true, though not in so very 
marked a degree, of medical men; for in 
their case also the lustre of the profession 
is derived from a small number of very 
eminent persons, behind whom is ranked a 
large body of safe, respectable, and fairly 
able practitioners, while in their rear 
again we find no inconsiderable number 
of doctors and surgeons who have got 
into a rut, and have neither mastered the 
medical science of a former day, nor at- 
tempted to keep pace with fresh discov- 
eries. In one particular, however, medical 
men contrast most favourably with clergy- 
men. I mean their support of several pro- 
fessional memoirs and journals, apart from 
their professional newspapers, whereas 
there is now no theological magazine of 
merit existing in England. The average 
doctor, therefore, knows the teclinicaliiies 
of his profession better than the average 
clergyman; and for the same reason as 
holds in the case of the lawyer, namely, 
that he is paid by results, so that his in- 
come and position depend wholly upon his 
technical skill and practical success, while, 
from the intangible nature of moral 
labours, it would be perfectly impossible 
to apply any such test to the work of a 
clergyman. We might tabulate with per- 
fect ease the number of services held, ser- 
mons preached, pastoral visits made, and 
school lectures delivered by any parish 
priest, but we should not thereby obtain 
any more certain result than the display 
of a given quantity of physical activity, 
which might or might not have been 
attended with spiritual benefit to those 
amongst whom it was exercised. 

With regard to the bodies of journalists 
and men of science, apart from the fact 
that their ranks are largely recruited from 
amongst the clergy, it is plain that their 
numbers are much too small to admit of 
comparison with a class amounting to 
twenty thousand. They are, of necessity, 
the picked men of a particular stamp, and 
yet the eminent examples amongst them 
both do not amount to fifty persons, all 
told. Add together, then, all the really 
uble lawyers, physicians, journalists, and 
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men of science, and, man for man, the 
English clergy will be able to produce 
persons of equal abilities and learning, 
while, I feel well assured, the ecclesiastical 
rank and file will more than bear compari- 
son with the rest of what are somewhat 
playfully called the educated classes. 

How is it, then, if this defence be at all 
based on fact, that the current of popular 
literature sets in the direction of intellect- 
ual depreciation of the clergy ? 

The reasons are various, but not numer- 
ous. First stand that which I have 
already implied, but not explicitly stated, 
that people compare a few of the most 
eminent men of other callings with the 
whole body of the clergy, or more fre- 
quently with the clerical staff of their own 
parish. 

Just so, when Mr. Spurgeon’s star first 
arose on the homiletic horizon, the ques- 
tion was widely and repeatedly asked, 
why the Church of England could not pro- 
duce such preachers as the Noncomform- 
ists. It never occurred to the querists to 
- the further inquiries as to whether 

oncomformists themselves had any more 
Spurgeons than one, or whether the 
Church did not possess preachers as good, 
or better, albeit fundamentally different in 
style. A man who was an exception then, 
and who ha; remained an exception ever 
since, in spite of a host of imitators, was 
compared with average preachers of no 
particular power, and a_ hasty inference 
drawn forthwith. This.error can be cor- 
rected only by comparing leader with 
leader, or private with private, which is 
too troublesome a task for ordinary 
critics. 

The second reason for the charge of 
mental inferiority is due to the attitude 
assumed towards Christianity by a certain 
section of the students of physical science. 
Led by the character of their researches 
to a strong realization of the uniform and 
relentless working of natural laws, they 
turn with impatience from the supernat- 
ural, and, above all, the miraculous ele- 
ment of Christianity; and then, rushing 
with eminently unscientific boldness and 
haste to the decision of intricate logical, 
ethical, and spiritual problems to which 
they have never given steady thought, 
they deal out their excommunicating bann 
of stupidity and folly upon the clergy who 
hold by miracles, with as much genuine 
fanaticism and bigotry as their opponents 
can retaliate with the charge of unbelief 
and atheism. And in the present temper 
of society the scientific anathema is more 
shrill and ear-piercing than the clerical 
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one, and is more readily echoed by the 
public press. 

The third reason is analogous, but has 
to do with politics rather than with sci- 
ence, as the cry comes from those who 
look, and with some justice, on the clergy 
as a barrier in the way of very rapid and 
sweeping changes in the framework of 
English society. 

But it is the fourth reason, which one 
scarcely ever hears of, save in an epigram- 
matic sneer, or a satirical essay, which has 
more to do with the matter than the three 
others put together. 

It is that the clergy, mainly from causes 
quite outside their own control, are com- 
pelled to associate chiefly with women and 
children, and that the shamefully low 
standard of the education of English- 
women makes their habitual society any- 
thing but a whetstone to the edge of the 
intellect. Hence the truth underlying Syd- 
ney Smith’s classification of the sexes as 
three — men, women, and curates. This 
is not a matter depending on the question 
of clerical celibacy, for the same pecu- 
liarity is noticeable amongst the French 
clergy, while the emphatic language of 
Mgr. Dupanloup on the one side, and of 
M. Sauvestre on the other, in his pamphlet 
“Sur les Genoux de |’Eglise,” teaches us 
that Frenchwomen, albeit as a rule superi- 
or to our countrywomen in social tact, con- 
versational power, and business abilities, 
are quite as ill off in all that regards the 
training of their higher mental faculties. 

Now you will observe that this rule does 
not hold good of any of the other educated 
professions which I have been contrasting 
with the clergy. Lawyers deal exclusively, 
or nearly so, with men. Physicians have 
almost as much to do with men as with 
women. Journalists and physicists address 
themselves almost entirely to a male pub- 
lic, and therefore, even when the subjects 
which they treat are, so to speak, sexless, 
and the writer’s power of dealing with 
them by no means exceptionally great, yet 
there is necessarily a masculine tone in 
their language, a masculine vigour in their 
ideas; while the clerical mind, on the 
other hand, is apt to be imperceptibly 


effeminized (quite as ‘much to the injury | 


of women as of any one else), and thus to 
excite a certain feeling of contempt, not 
always just, but closely analogous to the 
irritation which is sometimes aroused by 
the sight of able-bodied young men meas- 
uring out laces and ribbons behind a 
counter, at a time when the country is 
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Now, so fur as this sentiment involves loss 
of general influence, which it does to a con- 
siderable extent, it is an evil to be earnestl 
striven against by the clergy, on behalf 
of the cause intrusted to their care. The 
original difficulty must continue, for the 
sufficiently simple reason that the ordinary 
work of men calls them away daily to 
places whither the religious teacher cannot 
very readily nor wisely follow them — to 
the shop, the counting-house, the courts, 
the parade-ground, the market, the field; 
whereas women and children, being more 
home-keeping, are also more accessible 
throughout the day to a visitor. And 
when men return in the evening wearied 
after toil, the time is unfavorable for deal- 
ing with them. The practical result is, 
that the clergyman sees little of his male 
parishioners except in church on Sunday, 
the very day when his own special occu- 
pations prevent him from doing much 
visiting, and then he gets up into the pul- 
pit to give counsel, comfort, instruction, as 
the case may be, to people touching whose 
needs, troubles, doubts, and the like, he is 
either entirely ignorant, or supplied with 
very imperfect and second-hand informa- 
tion. The effect is familiar : — 


** An’ I hallus coomed to ’s choorch afoor moy 

Sally wur dead, 

An’ ’eerd un a bummin’ awaiy loike a buz- 
zard-clock ower my ’ead, 

An’ I niver knaw’d whot a medn’d but I 
thowt a ’ad summut to sady, 

An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I 
coomed awaiiy.’’ 


There is a partial remedy for this state 
of things, necessarily no more than partial, 
but certainly a measure of great and last- 
ing improvement, which is, that the cler- 
gyman, debarred, or at least checked, from 
much personal contact with men, should 
bring his mind into contact with masculine 
intellects in his library. And as the men 
he desires to influence are not all clergy- 
‘men like himself, it follows at once that 
\secular books ought to form a very large 
part of his reading. since in this wise he 
}can gain some insight into the temper of 
those with whom he has to deal; and by 
taking care to make this reading wide, and 
inclusive of much from which he profound- 
ly dissents, he will materially enlarge his 
induction, and correct that narrowness and 
incapacity for seeing more than one side 
of a question, which are the bane of rural 
life everywhere, and not less of the coun- 
try parson than of his agricultural neigh- 





calling for stalwart arms to do very differ-  bours. 


ent work. 


' A moment’s reflection will make it plain 
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that if a clergyman’s male parishioners 
know and care very little about theologi- 
cal questions, and the clergyman himself 
knows or cares little about secular ones, 
there is not any point of contact through 
which any electric influence from his ser- 
mons can penetrate their minds. He will 
simply be talking an unknown tongue, and 
though decorum and habit may keep them 
in their seats, yet they might as well, so 
far as intellectual or spiritual profit is 
concerned, be listening to a Finnish bard 
reading the Kalewala in its original lan- 
guage. The first and most important 
part of a clergyman’s secular studies, 
therefore, is that which familiarizes him 
with the topics which interest or affect his 
people. 

The rural parson ought to acquaint him- 
self with all the details of farming even if 
there be no glebe to give him a personal 
feeling for the subject, because men will 
always naturally argue from the known to 
the unknown, and if ploughmen, shep- 
herds, and. field labourers once discover 
that their clergyman does not know a crop 
of wheat from one of oats, nor a South- 
down sheep from a Scotch one, their re- 
spect for his understanding will be seri- 
ously lowered, and they will more than 
doubt his knowledge in other particulars, 
because he is so ignorant of what to them 
is familiar and simple. And a yet graver 
difficulty than this lies behind —namely, 
that in his turn he will altogether fail to 
understand their needs, because he is un- 
acquainted with all that makes the staple 
of their lives. The same rule applies even 
more forcibly to the clergy in manufactur- 
ing towns, because of the greater shrewd- 
ness and keener susceptibility of the skilled 
mechanic as compared with the agricul- 
tural labourer. It may seem the merest 
common-place to urge such obvious coun- 
sel, but as a fact, I know that much harm 
comes from habitually neglecting it, while 
those who would learn what additional 
weight is given to religious teaching when 
coming from the lips of one who has 
proved himself a wise and helpful adviser 
in seculur concerns, can do no better than 
study the memoirs of that true king of 
men, John Frederick Oberlin, pastor of 
the Ban de la Roche. And although his 

eculiar glory as the civilizer of a semi- 
Sochenens district can rarely be attained 
by the clergy of a highly civilized country, 
no one will pretend that the state of our 
manufacturing and agricultural poor is 
such as to need no amelioration through 
the agency of Christian ministers. 

After establishing this community of 
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idea and sympathy, the next step of im- 
portance is to find a common method of 
expression; or, in other words, to couch 
our teaching in a tongue understanded of 
the people — to wit, plain, vigorous, racy 
idiomatic English. Now, a knowledge of 
this tongue, in all its variety, flexibility, 
and beauty, does not come by nature any 
more than other studies of complex and 
extensive subjects. It is only in very re- 
cent times, indeed, that a glimmering of 
this truth has dawned on a few of the 
schoolmasters of England, and that they 
have begun to ask why the best years of 
many boys’ lives should be devoted to ob- 
taining an imperfect smattering of a very 
few authors of the factitious and second- 
hand age of Latin literature, while Chau- 
cer, Spencer, Shakspeare, Marlowe, Her- 
bert, Milton, Pope, and Goldsmith, the 
long range of essayists from Earle to De 
Quincey, the historians from Lord Berners’ 
most delightful version of Froissart to Mr. 
Freeman’s fresh portraiture of the Nor- 
man Conquest, are barely the shadows of 
names to the upper forms of our public 
schools. Sterne’s saying is for once true: 
“They manage these things better in 
France.” Whatever a French boy of the 
higher classes may leave unlearnt, what- 
ever grave defects may be observable in 
the training he receives, at any rate he 
is obliged to learn his own language 
thoroughly at school and college, and. 
whether he can construe Virgil and 
Horace or not, he is at least familiar with 
Racine, Corneille, and Moliére, and knows 
far more about the later history of his 
country, of the wonderful career of revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic conquest, than 
the British lad of similar rank does of the 
counter efforts by which the tide was 
turned back —by which the glories and 
successes of Marengo, Rivoli, and Aus- 
terlitz were shadowed and blighted at 
Aboukir, Trafalgar, Talavera, Vittoria, and 
Waterloo. 

So long as the English master at a school 
was looked on as practically on a level 
with the drill-sergeant or the steward, it 
was unlikely that boys should hold the 
subject he taught in very high esteem, and 
to this cause, amongst others, may be at- 
tributed that fatal obscurity, pomposity, 
and technicality of diction which have 
deformed and enfeebled English sermon- 
izing for the last three centuries. When 
one examines the writings of Anglican di- 
vines of the Stuart and Hanoverian 
pee iy on such erinent orators as 

celot Andrewes, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Robert South, with such lesser names as 
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Tillotson, Jortin, and Sherlock —it is im- 
possible to help wondering if they ever 
thought about the text which speaks of 
= the Gospel to the poor. To 
ave done so seems throughout that period 
as rare an achievement as the others 
grouped in the same sentence — restoring 
sight to the blind, cleansing lepers, casting 
out devils, and raising the dead. The 
faults are generally three in number — 
first, lack of perspicuity, and a preference 
for long, involved, over-loaded sentences, 
as against simple, direct, and terse ones; 
secondly, the employment of a learned 
dialect, which, if not actually bristling 
with Greek and Latin quotations, was, and 
is, chiefly made up of imperfectly natu- 
ralized words of classical origin, most rare 
even in secular writers, save such excep- 
tionally quaint ones as Burton and Sir 
Thomas Browne ; and thirdly, the employ- 
ment of an esoteric tongue even within 
this one, a hieratic hieroglyphic super- 
added to the demotic, by the use of tech- 
nical expressions of scientific theology 
(couched moreover, in a formal archaic 
style, intended as an imitation of the Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible) instead of 
those simpler equivalents which the unin- 
structed classes might hope to under- 
stand. 

I confess that the moment I hear the 
now obsolescent word “ brethren,” for ex- 
ample, in the pulpit, I at once expect a 
flood of Johnsouese instead of English; I 
anticipate the preacher’s use of a number 
of technical phrases, such as “justifica- 
tion,” “satisfaction,” “atonement,” “ in- 
spiration,” “neologian,” and the like, not 
one of which conveys the vaguest idea to 
an average artisan, small shop-keeper, or 
field-labourer, and I give up all hope of 
listening to a plain Gospel for plain peo- 

le. 

There is only one cure for this salient 
and general defect, and that is a wide 
study of Englivh literature, that men may 
learn what are the real powers of their 
native tongue, and not suppose it incapa- 
ble of expressing any necessary meaning 
unless it be transferred into a bastard 
Latin, interlarded with scraps of doubtful 
French. 

One piece of advice which is often heard 
of late on this head is such sheer nonsense 
that it is well to put in a word of warning 
against it. We are told that the true 
remedy is to speak and write what our 
counsellors are pleased to call “Saxon 
English.”” Nowit very often happens that 
Teutonic words in our tongue, without 
having dropped entirely out of sight and 
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use, are less generally employed and un- 
derstood than Romance ones. I need not 
trouble you with many examples, but I 
think you will allow that an ordinary 
church-goer would know better what you 
meant by a “traveller,” or “doctor,” or 
“sacrament,” or an “auniversary,” than 
by a “ wayfarer,”’ a “leech,” a “housel,” 
or a “year’s mind.” 

The soundest rule is to take the most 
current words that may be found, and to 
use as little ornament of language as may 
be, leaving beauty to depend on simplicity 
of style and ornament of idea. We have 
two contemporary illustrations ready to 
hand of the worst possible English style, 
and what is not very far from the best. 
The former may be found in the sensa- 
tional leaders of the Daily Telegraph, the 
latter in the speeches of Mr. Bright, which 
are admirably worth study, even by those 
who most dissent from his political views, 
by reason of their mingled plainness and 
dignity, their remarkable and sustained 
vigour, and their far from rare instances 
of peculiar felicity of diction. 

Of course, such a rule involves, as I 
have implied, the habitual avoidance of set 
and technical phraseology in the pulpit, 
and thus the abandonment of a long-cher- 
ished tradition, so deeply rooted in many 
clerical minds, that they experience a 
shock and more than suspect irrever- 
ence when they hear religious things 
treated in the language and tone of ordi- 
nary life and conversation. And yet the 
habit of estimating the practical value of 
a sermon by the number of comminuted 
Scripture texts it may hold suspended in 
its turbid stream, and by the superficial 
resemblance it may thus present to the 
diction of the Pauline epistles (a resem- 
blance no deeper nor truer than that of a 
school-boy’s nonsense verses to the Mneid), 
not only produces unintelligibility, but very 
often arouses in the minds of shrewd reason- 
ers a doubt whether discourses so far re- 
moved in style and expression from the 
language of the street and market, can 
have any real bearing on man’s daily life 
outside the walls of churches, and whether 
the preacher has any vital belief in tenets 
which seem never to allow him in the pul- 
pit to be the plain-spoken man he is all 
through the week on topics of worldly in- 
terest. 

Such a mode of preaching, looking to 
technical phraseology alone, and not to 
clearness of idea or force of application, 
is purely mechanical and superstitious, and 
can only be ranked with the method of 
treatment employed by some Arab physi- 
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cians, who write their prescription out on 
a piece of paper or parchment, and then 
washing the ink off in a cup of water, give 
the fluid to their patient to drink, in lieu 
of the healing drugs which they had per- 
functorily set down in manuscript. 

The root of this error is not to be 
sought in any special form of religious 
opinion, although certain schools are nota- 
bly more prone to it than others. It 
arises from the widespread confusion be- 
tween preaching and teaching, In strict- 
ness, the preacher is a herald sent out by 
authority to proclaim a new edict which it 
is necessary to make widely public; and 
in this sense the Gospel can be preached 
only to persons hitherto ignorant of its 
existence. Once they have listened to the 
proclamation, and have in any measure 
signified their willingness to accept it, the 
office of the preacher is ended, and that of 
the teacher begins, to explain, amplify, and 
show the practical application of the new 
law — its bearing on the thoughts, words, 
and actions of those whom it affects. 

Hence it is plain that in an ordinary 
congregation of a Christian place of wor- 
ship preaching has no place, and therefore 
that the habit, ingrained amongst men 
of more sections than one, of perpetuaily 
digging at the foundations of belief, and 
never attempting to raise any structure 
upon them, is unwise and unpractical. 

All that is necessary in a herald who 
has merely to deliver a message, written 
or verbal, is faithfulness in the discharge 
of his task, and intelligence enough to re- 
tain in his memory the name of the sender, 
the terms of the commission, and the name 
of the person to whom he is sent. And if 
such were the case with Christian minis- 
ters, it would be needless to exact higher 
qualiffications from them than those of a 
postman or errand-boy. 

But their task is a much more onerous 
and difficult one, as is fitly symbolized in 
Scripture by the figures of a steward in- 
trusted with the management and disburse- 
ment of his master’s property ; of an am- 
bassador sent to discuss the terms of peace 
and alliance with aliens, enemies, or rebels ; 
of a teacher bound to watch over and 
further the development of his pupils from 
tender infancy to adult manhood. 

Therefore their study of literature has a 
much wider scope, a much loftier goal, 
than that of mere fluency and clearness 
of expression, valuable as such qualities 
are in a teacher, for it has to deal with all 
the manifold and intricate ramifications of 
human life in every aspect. If theology 
be what she has been called — the queen 
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of sciences — she can vindicate her right 
to the throne and crown only by proving 
that all other branches of human knowl- 
edge are her born subjects; and she can 
give this proof only by showing the world 
that every one of them is actively pressed 
into her service, and that no domain of the 
intellect or practical energy of man is ex- 
empt from her su,reme jurisdiction. 

or can this be effected by taking for 
granted that it must happen as a matter 
of course. It can be achieved on no other 
terms than those of the teachers of the- 
ology recognizing the co-ordination of all 
truths, their intimate union with one an- 
other, their gradual progress from primary 
and simple elements to vast and complex 
organisms, each of which, as it rises higher 
in the scale of importance, includes all the 
essential integers of that which is next be- 
low. Ascending, therefore, from the low- 
est grades of intellectual thought, those 
which deal with the dead and abstract no- 
tions. of form and number (wherefore 
Plato rightly placed mathematics at the 
foot of the ladder of learning), to the 
highest ones, which treat of the destinies 
of man, corporate and individual, social 
aud spiritual, theology cannot afford to 
dispense with one step of the staircase — 
cannot attempt, any more than geometry 
can, to bridge over a single interval with 
any make-shift hypothesis. 

Ihave already said that a mere book- 
worm does not make an effective teacher, 
and therefore I need hardly disclaim here 
the notion that the man of widest reading 
will also prove the most beneficial religious 
instructor, any more than he will necessa- 
rily be the shrewdest lawyer, the most far- 
sighted statesman, or the most successful 
physician. Nevertheless, theology is at 
once an inductive and a deductive science; 
it has its analytic as well as its synthetic 
side. It is inductive, and depends on ob- 
servation and experiment, in all matters 
which touch its practical application to 
social or individual needs, in its faculty of 
constructing new tools to achieve new 
tasks, in its tentative essay of hypothesis 
in matters of speculative doctrine, until 
that tenet finally prevails which comple- 
ments and harmonizes with the body of 
dogmatic belief already accepted. The 
moment a clergyman descends from the 
pulpit, where he has been engaged in the 
deductive task of teaching certain received 
doctrines, and that he has to deal with any 
scheme of local improvement, sanitary, 
educational, or social—the moment he 
attempts to influence the feelings and con- 
duct of any one single person, then the 
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necessity for induction makes itself at 
once apparent, and the utility of non-pro- 
fessional studies becomes visible in a hun- 
dred ways. 

It is not so much encyclopedic reading, 
nor even the mastery of two or three im- 
ge studies, as the cultivation of a 

abit of mind at once broad and accurate, 
clear-sighted, and yet imaginative, which 
is valuable. And though, as I have inti- 
mated, men of very inferior mental culture 
may often surpass others of far wider ca- 
pacity and learning as useful and influen- 
tial teachers, by reason of their profounder 
sympathy or keener realization of some 
particular truth; yet it is unquestionable 
that where culture is superadded to such 
natural faculty or spiritual power, the en- 
ergies are largely developed and the gift 
of practical insight considerably quick- 
ened. 

I shall now proceed to illustrate these 
remarks, by showing in brief fashion how 
certain secular studies have a direct bear- 
ing on the ordinary pastoral work of 
Christian teachers. And I may fitly pref- 
ace my remarks with a sentence from Lord 
Bacon’s Essays: —“ Histories make men 
wise ; poets, witty; the mathematics, 
subtle; natural philosophy, deep; moral, 
grave; logic and rhetoric, able to con- 
tend.” 

I should prefer saying of logic that, 
when intelligently studied, it makes men 
able to diminish the area of contention, by 
teaching them to avoid exuberance of 
statement and fallacy of argument, and to 
substitute for them perspicuity and co- 
gency. The world is not governed by 
logic, no doubt, but bad reasoning has a 
great deal to do with the generation of 
those evils which beset us on all sides. 
To know clearly what one intends to say, 
and then to say it forcibly, so as to bring 
conviction home to some, at least, of one’s 
hearers, is of prime importance to the 
preacher, while the too general neglect of 
such qualities in a sermon gives much 
force to the grumbling comment of the old 
lawyer —“ A whole week to get up the 
case, and no reply from the other side, and 
so little made of it, after all!” The falla- 
cies in reasoning which swarm in the ma- 
jority of pulpit discourses are simply re- 
pellent to all trained intellects, and they 
plunge untrained ones into a deeper gulf 
than before, almost below the penetrability 
of light. Thus I hold that after mathe- 
matics have been used to sharpen the edge 
of the intellect, logic ought to make an in- 
variable part of its training, and as pre- 
paratory to more advanced studies, be- 
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cause it aids the judgment, and enables 
the student to ascertain how far he may 
trust the arguments in the books which he 
takes up. 

Akin to this study, in some respects, is 
that of law. I do not mean such a techni- 
cal pursuit of legal knowledge as would 
make the —— an an amateur, and 
therefore a bungling lawyer, nor yet any 
sedulous attempt to master the heterogen- 
eous, contradictory, and often most unwise 
mass of English statutes, but such an ac- 
quaintance with a clear and codified sys- 
tem, such as the Roman civil law, as will 
give some definite insight into the rules of 
evidence, the nature of contracts, and the 
rights of persons. 

It cannot have escaped the attention of 
any who read the newspapers regularly, 
how often clergymen appear in the civil 
courts as defendants in some actions which 
show that, whatever their private benevo- 
lence might be, no distinct realization of 
the mutual duties of citizens had ever 
dawned on their minds. 

I believe that a full two-thirds of the 
gossip retailed by clergymen to entertain 
their parishioners, and of the hasty charges 
often issuing in actions for libel, would be 
checked more effectually by understanding 
what is real evidence of a fact than by 
Christian self-restraint, which may often 
be swept away by an eager desire to ex- 
pose some wrong-doing or to abate some 
local nuisance. A current habit of pa- 
ternal government, and of taking the law 
into their own hands, often with undesir- 
able results, would be materially checked 
in the same way, and I need hardly point 
out how considerably increased would be 
the parson’s weight and influence as an 
arbiter in disputes (an office constantly 
falling to his share) if his parishioners ob- 
served, as they soon would, that his find- 
ings were always substantially just, and 
based on some deeper principle than mere 
personal bias or than rule of thumb. To 
achieve so much no very profound study 
is requisite. A few leading principles of 
law are sufficient to prevent many griev- 
ous blunders, and to check many local 
feuds, which make practical Christianity 
impossible. 

gal training has a further advantage, 
in that it teaches a man to estimate the 
relative valne of arguments on his own and 
on his opponent’s side, which may be very 
different from their logical cogency, since 
a perfect syllogism may be an exceedingly 
weak plea; and thus assists the teacher to 
put his strong points clearly forward, and 
not to dilute and enfeeble them with floods 
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of irrelevant matter. And it also warns 
him never to despise an adversary, nor to 
take anything for granted as a basis of 
pleading till he has verified his facts and 
quotations by personal inquiry. 

So too with political economy. I su 
pose no one can be blind to the terrible 
evil of English pauperism ; but I am afraid 
a majority of the English clergy through 
their ignorance of political economy, are 
quite blind to the large share they have in 
maintaining and propagating that pauper- 
ism by their unwise and indiscriminate 
alms-giving, which is as far removed as 
possible from true charity. The same 
Apostle who wrote that famous panegyric 
of charity which has commended itself to 
the heart of all Christendom is also he who 
has laid down the stern rule, “He that 
would not work, neither should he eat.” 
The fatal encouragement of sloth and dirt, 
of lying and theft, of ignorance and dis- 
ease, from generation to generation, 
through clerical neglect of this Apostolic 
law, has done incalculable harm to the 
morality and progress of the country. 
And, on the other hand, Canon Girdle- 
stone’s example has taught us that a care- 
ful observance of the laws of political 
economy may enable a man to confer per- 
manent benefits on his poorer neighbours, 
instead of merely giving them continual 
and useless sops; for he struck at the root 
of the local pauperism in an overcrowded 
rural district, by providing means for the 
transfer of labour to places where work 
was abundant and well paid, but men 
scarce. 

And I am firmly convinced that if the 
religious teachers of England, as aiso the 
masters of the higher classes in our na- 
tional schools, had taken pains to acquaint 
themselves with the laws of this science, 
and to popularize their knowledge, we 
should have had much less of the antago- 
nism and mutual distrust of capital and 
labour, which have of late been ranged 
against one another as foes, to the great 
loss of both, instead of being united as in- 
separable allies. Nor is this study of less 
importance to the clergy personally. It 
would save them from two of the com- 
monest of all their social perils, improvi- 
dent marriage and commercial ruin. 

In a great commercial country like this, 
a@ monetary standard is, however unfor- 
tunately, of very wide and general appli- 
cation to all things, and amongst others to 
personal influence. Now a clergyman who 
is known to have embraced poverty vol- 
untarily, and with the option of wealth 
before him, may be wondered at as eccen- 
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tric, or be reverenced as devoted ; but one 
who is very poor, and that with manifest 
unwillingness, who dwells with his belong- 
ings far within the confines of shabby gen- 
tility, and is notoriously crippled with 
debt, is almost invariably certain to wreck 
his social power for good. He cannot mix 
on terms of real equality with his wealth- 
ier neighbours, because his family is ex- 
cluded from their society, even if he be 
tolerated himself; he is looked down on 
by those whose lower station enables 
them to live in comfort on the same in- 
come as his, because they have no appear- 
ances to keep up; and the poor, only too 
often, reflect the contempt of the rich. If 
the notion that one hundred pounds a 
year, though adequate for the modest re- 
quirements of many a gentleman, will not 
support a wife and a number of children 
in physical comfort, not to say in the po- 
sition of gentry, could once be impressed 
on the clerical mind, it would be a lesson of 
unspeakable value. And I, for one, could 
wish that the several pauperizing. mis- 
called charitable societies, which foster 
this state of things were suppressed, and 
that in the true interest of the poorer 
clergy themselves. 

The other peril I spoke of is closely 
connected with this. The incomes of Eng- 
lish clergymen are fixed, and, as a rule, 
small, their expenses indefinitely elastic. 
Debarred in most instances, from aug- 
menting their income in any regular fash- 
ion, they catch eagerly at the prospectuses 
of bubble companies, and are incessantly 
the victims of organized City swindles. I 
gather from the very much larger number 
of such prospectuses that the post used to 
bring me when I lived in the country than 
since I have been aresident in London, that 
the rural clergy are regarded as the natural 
prey of these sharpers; so that even so 
much economical knowledge as is com- 
pressed into Wellington’s maxim, “ High 
interest means bad security.”” would save 
many a clerical household from heavy loss, 
or even from actual insolvency. 

Next in order in my rapid survey, 
wherein I have not attempted to observe 
logical sequence, I would place the study 
of at least the elementary laws of the 
physical sciences. Not merely because of 
the inherent fascination of this pursuit, to 
which I can testify, nor yet only in order 
to facilitate the harmonizing of science 
and revelation, but for a broader and sim- 

ler reason than either, namely, that we 
ive in bodies and amidst a world that are 
incessantly and profoundly affected by 
these laws, the pveglect or violation of 
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which draws down inevitable punishment. 
We cannot, if we would, ignore our own 
physical nature, and by reason of the sub- 
tle reaction of body and mind upon one 
another, any attempt to do so has invari- 
ably ended in spiritual disasters, as we 
have been fully taught alike by the aus- 
tere and sensual forms of Manichzism. 
To my own apprehension, the gradual de- 
velopment of the notion of cosmic order, 
of universal and harmonious law (or rather 
sequence), of the absolute necessity which 
lies upon man of conforming himself to 
this order under pain of swift and uner- 
ring chastisement for disobedience, forms 
an admirable preparation for realizing the 
analogous harmony of spiritual truths, 
their treedom from vagueness and oscilla- 
tion, the direct and necessary peril which 
neglect or contempt of them involves; 
quite apart from the question as to 
whether moral guilt and responsibility are 
involved in rejecting them. I mean that 
the famous argument of Butler’s “ Analo- 
gy” seems to me to apply precisely here, 
as against the popular modern view that 
religious truth does not admit of being de- 
fined and formulized, but is purely a mat- 
ter of undeterminate sentiment and affec- 
tion, varying for each individual; while. 
as a corollary, there is either no such 
thing as religious error, or if there be ab- 
stractedly, it cannot ultimately influence 
the destiny of man. I would just point 
out that every advance in knowledge 
brings out more and more fully three 
leading facts; first, that all truths have a 
real and intimate connection with one an- 
other, so that it is impossible to study any 
one branch of knowledge (except perhaps, 
mathematics) with thoroughness without 
bringing many others to bear upon it; 
secondly, that increased knowledge means 
increased accuracy and sense of order, not 
increased vagueness and uncertainty; 
thirdly, that moral innocence and recti- 
tude of intention do not exempt any one 
from the inexorable action of natural law. 
Take au example. Suppose some epidem- 
ic be raging, such as cholera or typhus, 
which are fatally propagated by dirt, and 
by the presence of organic matter in wrong 
places, then the same peril awaits the slut- 
tish housewife who suffers an open drain 
to remain under her window, and the la- 
boriously cleanly one who scours her floor 
with seemingly clear water from a well 
into which sewage has freely, though in- 
visibly, percolated. I do not see how an 
idea of benevolent Theism can be evolved 
which would not require, on the popular 
hypothesis, that the second of these house- 
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wives should escape the danger of the 
other; but we see that they both break 
the same law, though in quite different 
fashion, and must bear the consequences. 
I am, therefore, unable to see what reason 
there exists in the analogy of nature for 
assuming that there are no spiritual laws, 
or, if there be, that they may be violated 
with impunity, provided no bad intentions, 
no deliberate evil, mingle with or induce 
that violation. 

There is a further importance in physi- 
cal science as a clerical study, which I 
have partly implied, but not worked out. 
I mean that it culminates in human physi- 
ology, and in familiarity with the laws of 
health and disease ; a branch of knowledge 
whose rudiments at least are absolutely 
indispensable to the man who desires to 
be an efficient religious teacher. Because 
of the intimate relation of body and mind, 
to which I have already referred, because, 
moreover, of the very high prominence 
and dignity given to the body by Christian 
theology (on this head, as on so many 
others, remarkably in advance of even the 
loftiest systems of the further East), it is 
essential that the man who proposes to act 
ou the soul must have some knowledge of 
its habitation. I do not wish to see a cler- 
gyman quacking himself and his parishion- 
ers with drugs or globules, instead of 
letting the physician see to such mat- 
ters, but I mean that there are scores 
of matters coming directly under his cog- 
nizance as a guide in morals which must 
be dealt with first from the physical side, 
chief amongst which stand drunkenness 
and unchastity. No one who has not 
looked into these questions from a physi- 
ological point of view can realize how very 
much more they are effects than causes, 
symptoms than diseases. 

He who knows what a Dorsetshire cot- 
tage or a Seven Dials Jodging-house is, 
will marvel that any sense of human 
decency remains in their inmates; he 
who understands the chemistry of food, 
and the nature of the waste of tissue, 
will have little faith in mere licensing 
Acts as a check on intemperance, while 
the diet of the poor continues as it now 
8. 

It is also to be noted that the system of 
visitation of the sick, which makes so large 
a part of English parochial work, forces 
questions of health and disease daily upon 
the observation of the clergy, and makes 
it not merely advantageous, but necessary 
for them to study biological laws, were it 
for no other end than checking the origin 
and spread of endemic or epidemic disor- 
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ders. There it yet another matter under measles have. When I reflect how much 
this head deserving of much attention. I! morbidity and doubt can be traced to dys- 
mean the poverty of intelligence and ac-| pepsia, how much temporary moral weak- 
tivity, often due to poverty of blood, the ness to nervous relaxation, I marvel at the 
result of underfeeding and other cognate neglect of physiology, and more than ever 
evils which beset the children of the poor,’ adinire that anecdote of the good old Ro- 
and opposing formidable barriers to the man Catholic Bishop Milner, who lived 
task of their moral and religious educa-' and taught a theology conspicuously un- 
tion. Clergymen would do well to re- like the hysteric sentimentalism of a cer- 
member that we must make human beings tain school of modern ’Vert;. A lady 
out of material that seems a long way on! came to him for spiritual counsel one day, 
the return journey to the grade of the | and recounted at length some remarkable 
anthropoid ape before trying to Christian-| visions with which she said she had been 





ize them. 

Many years ago, when I was a London | 

curate, | went to beg for help to carry on. 
aschool conducted by Sisters of Mercy. 
I applied to a gentleman who was not very 
lavish of his money, nor particularly | 
enamoured of my opinions; and he asked | 
me, “* What do you teach the children?” 
“ We teach them to play,” was my answer. 
“What ever do you mean?” said he. 
“Well,” I replied, “ when they come to us 
they are so cowed and spiritless with pov- 
erty, hunger, often with bad treatment, 
that they have no idea of amusing them- 
selves. They sit huddled up, and scarcely 
move hand or foot, and their brains are as 
slow as their limbs. But we teach them to 
run about, and laugh, and sport with one 
another, instead of slinking aside into cor- 
ners apart. And we find that freshens 
their brains, too, after a little.”” ‘ Oh,” re- 
plied my questioner, “if that is the way 
‘you go to work, I will give you a sub- 
scription; but I thought you did noth- 
ing but teach the Catechism, and that sort 
of thing.” 

Nor is the use of physiology confined to 
dealing with broad social questions such 
as these. It is invaluable in treating 
single cases also. I mean that in my 
own experience, and I suppose in that of 
every other person who has had much to 
do with treating perscns for spiritual 
troubles, the bodily condition goes for a 
great deal more than is commonly sup- 
posed. Without going into tedious detail, 
it is simply impossible to believe that any 
minister of religion acquainted with a few 
well-known medical facts would encourage 
the excitement of what is technically 
known as a Revival. The cries and con- 
vulsions, the trances and visions which are 
familiar syinptoms on such occasions, can 
be artificially generated without the small- 
est religious effect. They do not belong 
to divinity, but to medicine; and, under 
their true scientific name of “theopathic 
hysteria,” have no more to do with con- 
version and salvation than small-pox or 





favoured. “Qh, father!” exclaimed she, 
“ aren't they lovely, aren’t they heavenly ? 
Isn’t it a blessed thing to be so privi- 
leged?”” “Very lovely, very heavenly,” 
replied the old Bishop; “and as you say, 
my dear child, it is a blessed privilege ; 
but don’t you think you had better take a little 
blue pill?” 

What I have been saying of physiology 
applies with perhaps even greater force to 
psychology. I do not speak of the higher 
metaphysical studies interesting and val- 
uable as they are to the Christian philoso- 
pher, and essential to the missionary who 
professes to attack the hoary systems of 
Vedantism and Buddhism, for there are 
many minds which have no taste for this 
pursuit, and on whom the speculations of 
Descartes and Malebranche, of Berkeley 
and Kant, of Schelling and Hegel, are 
simply thrown away. But if Voltaire 
could define medicine as the art of putting 
drugs of which we know very little into 
bodies of which we know nothing at all, [ 
am afraid that a similar maxim would ap- 
ply to the greater part of current reli- 
gious teaching. A clear view of the 
mutual relation and interdependence of 
of our mental faculties would very much 
facilitate the labours of instructors. 

Here again I must not dilate, but I may 
just point out that if clergymen and 
schoolmasters could once realize that mem- 
ory is only one, and not the most import- 
ant of psychical powers, we should not 
find it placed, as we so often do, in a posi- 
tion of solitary supremacy, and mere 
learning by rote taken as the sum and 
proof of educational progress, while the 
judgment has been left entirely undevel- 
oped and untrained. Tere a physical an- 
alogy comes in aptly enough. It is not 
the quantity of food a man swallows, but 
what he digests, which goes to recruit and 
build up his frame. 

In drawing, as I must now do, to the 
close of a cursory analysis of a subject 
vast enough to fill large volumes, I would 
fain recur to my earliest category, that of 
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general literature, which errs on the side 
of vagueness, in order that I may show, by 
a few selected examples, how it may be 
practically utilized. And, first, I would 
take the literature of art, including under 
that head music and poetry, as well as 
painting and sculpture. 

I do not refer to the obvious application 
of all these to ecclesiastical purposes, to 
hymnody, to the architecture and decora- 
tion of churches, to the stateliness and 
splendour of worship; but only to their 
secular aspect, as having an important 
bearing on the conduct of life. I mean 
that the sense of beauty, as a civilizing 
agent, is a valuable ally of higher things, 
and needs sedulous cultivation alike in 
teacher and taught. It cannot be denied 
by any accurate thinker that the love of 
ugliness for its own sake, in art or song, 
the admiration of the burlesque and de- 
formed, the incessant contemplation of 
merely gross and material images, is ex- 
ceedingly debasing to minds which indulge 
habitually in them. They lose, little by 
little the power of appreciating what is 
high and noble, they seize merely on the 
grotesque aspect of things, and the diffi- 
culty of lifting their thoughts to the lofty 
and intangible heights of religion is enor- 
mously increased. No one can look into a 
common photograph or music shop, or go 
into a lower-class London theatre or 
music-hall without having this popular 
love of coarseness and idiotcy forced on his 
attention; no one can have to deal with 
an average English child of the unedu- 
cated classes without feeling himself pulled 
up incessantly by its singular lack of imagi- 
nation — the extreme difficulty of enabling 
it to assimilate any non-materialistic idea. 
I may give, as a familiar illustration, one 
that has come under my own observation. 
It is well-nigh impossible to make an ordi- 
nary London child attach any notion what- 
ever to the bold personification of nature 
in the Benedicte. A Red Indian, or a wild 
Bedouin, would have no more difficulty 
than a sensitive poet in realizing the mean- 
ing; but the London street-child cannot 
see anything in it. A more remarkable 
instance of the same kind was adduced 
some years ago by Miss Cobbe. She told 
two different audiences—one consisting 
of Irish children and young people of 
humble rank, and the other of English of 
the same station — the story of the French 
nuns in the Revolution going to the 
scaffold singing the Te Deum, and continu- 
ing the verses to the close with diminish- 
ing numbers as each head fell, till the 
abbess alone was left, who began to chant 
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the Gloria in Excelsis, and ceased not till 
the knife cut it short. The comment in 
the first case was “ What a glorious death 
to die! ”’ in the second, “ She ‘told us about 
a lot of women having their heads cut off.” 
Now, it is plain that all the beauty and 
nobleness of the story were lost on the 
second audience from sheer lack of imagin- 
ative training, and therefore the teacher 
who would fain ennoble the minds of his 
pupils must endeavour to train himself in 
the highest school first. Good pictures, 
aa away in cottages, are a source of 

aily pleasure to inmates whose life is too 
usually of a drab and murky tint, and they 
encourage cleanliness for the sake, first, of 
preserving them, and then of bringing the 
objects around into some sort of keeping. 
And good poetry gives some other sub- 
jects of thought and talk than petty local 
gossip or money calculations. I do not 
believe in culture by itself as a religion. 
Italian history teaches us how little art 
alone can do for a people; the base and 
sordid lives of Turner and Thorwaldsen 
show plainly enough that it does not ne- 
cessarily regenerate individuals; while the 
rise of a school of poetry amongst ourselves 
quite lately, rich in form and colour, and 
vivid in expression, yet devoid of all true 
nobility, all lofty aim, and amply meriting 
Professor Huxley’s withering epithet of 
“sensual caterwauling,” serves as a warn- 
ing of another kind. But within the lim- 
its I have indicated, it seems true that art- 
culture has a great moral value. 

In this same category of art-culture, 
along with poetry, may fitly be placed 
fiction in all its higher branches and with 
special reference to children, the world- 
old beast-fables and folk-lore, which four 
thousand years have not made obsolete for 
delight or instruction. It is a most sin- 
gular fact, that with the Gospel parables 
full in view, there is not one educated 
Christian preacher in a hundred who dares 
to tell a story in the pulpit, and that in 
simple language. Uneducated ones do it 
not infrequently, and cover a multitude of 
sins thereby. But men of cultivation 
seem oppressed with a fear of making 
themselves or their subject ridiculous. 

There is, however, a remedy for this, 
and it lies ina branch of study seemingly 
antagonistic to that I have just discussed 
—I mean the careful perusal of the great 
humorists of literature. Wisdom, piety, 
learning, will not prevent a man from do- 
ing absurd and ludicrous things at times ; 
but humour is a sure preservative. It 
consists mainly in a keen sense of the in- 
congruities of things, and thus is the 
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direct converse of wit, and it is the best 
of beacons to warn men off the quicksands 
of ridicule, because it shows the grotesque 
aspect of an action in its true light, in 
sharp contrast with the nobler side, and 
not as an object of admiration. There are 
men totally devoid of this sense of hu- 
mour, and very few women possess it at 
all, though tact often serves as a useful 
substitute ; and for such the study has of 
course no value; but a low degree of the 
faculty can be educated into greater vigour, 
just as an imperfect ear for music can be 
trained. Another most valuable property 
of humour is that it instils a habit of tol- 
erance and good temper, just because it 
shows so very clearly the absurdity of 
getting into a rage with human folly, in- 
stead of taking it for granted, and making 
due allowance for it. The true humorist 
is no cynic, and he keeps his tomahawk for 
abuses which need to be killed, not laughed 
at. The objection of coarseness which 
undoubtedly lies against some of the 
greatest names in this department of liter- 
ature, such as Rabelais, Swift, Fielding, 
and Smollett, though not applying to Mon- 
taigne or Jean Paul, nor yet to Thackeray 
or Artemus Ward, may appear to some to 
overbalance their utility. I do not hold 
with this opinion so far as teachers are 
concerned, albeit there is much weight in 
it with reference to the mass of the taught, 
though even in their case the open-speak- 
ing and the comparatively healthy animal- 
ism of the writers named are far less 
dangerous to the mind than the veiled 
rurience of modern novels of the “ Pel- 

am” school on the one hand, or than the 
fetid cesspool lately dug for us by half-a- 
dozen nasty-minded women on the other, 
following in emulous rivalry the lead of 
“ Guy Livingstone,” and surpassing the for- 
gotten erotics of Mrs. Aphra Behn. It is 
also true that humour, if allowed to domi- 
nate the whole character, is destructive of 
Christian enthusiasm and of all lofty 
notions of life and duty, as we may see in 
men like Sydney Smith, but I am pleading 
for it as a condiment, not as the staple 
food of the mind. 

Finally, I hold with the advantage of a 
careful study of really good criticism, not 
of such shallow censors as Lord Jeffrey, 
but produced by keener and deeper ob- 
servers; and it seems to me that its utility 
is materially increased by being extended 
beyond the limits of English. A French 
or a German critic looks at literature and 
society from such a very different stand- 
point from ours, that the perusal of his 
remarks is almost equal to foreign travel 
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as a means of lifting us out of an insular 
groove, which is generally the highway to a 
local rut. And the particular gain which 
good criticism is to the mind is, that it 
accustoms it to the habit of distinguishing 
the value of authorities and the merits of 
style, so that it does for letters what law 
does for daily facts. It is a protection 
against mistaking verbiage for thought, 
redundancy of words for fulness of ideas, 
and also against slipshod carelessness and 
inflated bombast, both of them rocks on 
which many a teacher wrecks his useful- 
ness, and raises a smile or a sneer where 
he had hoped to impress a lesson. 

I have left great departments of study 
completely out of view in this survey, some 
because their utility is sufficiently obvious, 
and does not need to be urged upon atten- 
tion ; others, such as the whole of classical 
literature, from mere lack of time. But 
even so, the range I have indicated is 
sufficiently wide to prompt two questions : 
What probability is there that the aver- 
age minister of religion will trouble him- 
self to cover so large anarea? Supposing 
any one does wish to do so, where can he 
find a school to learn in, seeing that no 
English University or training college 
attempts so much? To answer these 
questions fully would require too much 
space. Iam fully aware that the ordinary 
clergyman now cares no more for reading 
than any other average citizen, but my 
programme looks to the future rather than 
to the past. Every year convinces me 
more fully that there is no “spiritual des- 
titution ” like that of intrusting a sloth or 
dunce with the supreme function of reli- 
gious teaching, and I do not believe in 
piety as a substitute for learning in a 
clergyman any more than in personal 
robust health as making a skilful doctor ; 
or rather, to be more precise, I do not 
believe in the piety of a man who thrusts 
himself into the most difficult of duties 
without taking the pains to prepare him- 
self to the best of his ability. I am satis- 
fied that a very marked and simultaneous 
raising of the educational standard re- 
quired from candidates for Holy Orders 
would be a most salutary step, at once 
and in the future, and I should make 
the test proportionably severer for liter- 
ates, just because they lacked the culture 
of a University, requiring of them great 
accuracy within a limited range of study 
as a set-off for the absence of width. And 
I should exact of all men about to be pro- 
moted to their first benefice, proof by ex- 
amination that they had not wasted their 
time as curates, but were better instructed 
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than when they first entered Holy Orders. 
This would give an incentive now lacking, 
for as regards promotion in the Established 
Church, learning is no aid, from a union 
chaplaincy to an archbishopric, and there- 
fore the marvel is that the clergy are even 
as well read as they prove to be. As to 
the school, all true education is that which 
a man gives himself. Masters, tutors, and 
professors, can do no more then lead him 
to the water; it depends on himself alone 
whether he will drink. Nor is it necessary 
to swill gailons and tuns. All that I have 
sketched out, and a great deal more, can 
be readily acquired by the simple rules of 
keeping to comparatively few books, but 
these the best of their kind, and thinking 
more than reading. There is one further 
objection. What, some men will ask, is 
the practical utility of all this study to a 
teacher who has to deal with stolid peas- 
ants or with poverty-dulled artizans? It 
may be good for those who have congrega- 
tions of University men, of lawyers, of the 
literary class generally, but not for such. 
I reply with one historical fact. The 
counter-Reformation, which snatched half 
of Europe back from the hands of Prot- 
estantism, was mainly carried out by 
means of the schools set on foot by the 
Jesuits; and their unexampled success 
was due to the observance of one rule. 
According as a teacher showed more and 
more aptitude for his office, and proved it 
by the rapid progress of his pupils, he 
was promoted in the school by being set 
to hear a class junior to his former one, till 
the ablest tutor was found, and set to 
teach the rudiments of knowledge only, 
on the sound principle that when the art 
of learning has once been acquired, and a 
taste for reading instilled, the pupil may 
be safely left in great measure to his own 
exertions, but that no task is harder than 
that of arousing a hitherto sluggish and 
unawakened mind. 
RicHarD FREDERICK LITTLEDALE. 


From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Now, as we had been told that we were 
not to play in the minster any more, we 
should have found it rather a dull place — 
in spite of our love for the old sexton — if 
it had not been for a certain little door. 
You opened this little door, and on windy 
days a kind of hollow moaning came down 
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to it, and when you looked up you saw 
nothing but a worn stone stair. Snap and 
I, having once a good opportunity, went 
up this winding stair. Sometimes it was 
very dark, and then all at once, as we 
crept on, we came to a narrow looplight. 
Oh, so narrow! we could just but push 
our hand through it. And we looked 
down, and saw the bluecoat boys playing 
in their play-ground, and saw the broad 
flat tops of the cedar trees in the vicar’s 
garden. 

At last we came to the bell-chamber, but 
the ominous hum there — for it was on the 
stroke of noon — rather frightened us, and 
we retreated and mounted again, comir 
out at last in a room which at first seeme 
nearly dark, but which grew lighter and 
pleasanter when our eyes became accus- 
tomed to it, —a place that no one wanted, 
and where nothing was kept, rough, dusky, 
and with strange hollows and niches in 
the walls. The roof had a little hole in it 
here and there, and the birds came through 
at their will. We adopted that place, 
stole up to it frequently, and brought to it 
certain possessions, as crumpled books full 
of pictures, dolls, and baskets for keepin 
youvg birds in. Many a happy hour 
spent there, sitting on the floor, under a 
great beam that in one part stooped low 
over our heads, and here Snap told mea 
great many extraordinary things, some 
true and some of his own invention. We 
peopled the whole place with kings and 
soldiers, ghosts, and living celebrities. In 
one dim recess sat no less a personage 
than Queen Elizabeth. Near it was the 
tree where Brutus was resting before the 
battle when his evil genius looked at him; 
and a large doll of mine, in a particularly 
dusky corner, received a daily visit of con- 
dolence from us as the Empress Josephine, 
when her tyrant had got another mate. 

I liked this place very much when the 
day was bright, for then little spots of 
sunshine would steal in, and creep cheerily 
along the floor; but sometimes there came 
a dark, cloudy day, and then the whole 
chamber would be veiled with a strange 
duskiness, which gave mysterious shapes 
to beams and rafters. Then I was often 
frightened, because Snap, whom nothing 
made afraid, used to fable that ghosts 
were hiding behind them, and would most 
likely peep out soon to look at us. Then 
indeed I used to tremble, and my face 
being covered with my hands at the first 
hint of the ghosts, I would listen while he 
held imaginary conversations with them, 
always demanding what they wanted ina 
bold voice, as manly as the circumstances 
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permitted, and answering in the person of 
the said ghosts, with a weak, whining 
tone, that they were come to hear about 
Wallace or Giant Despair, or the battle of 
Trafalgar, according to the book he might 
have been reading aloud. Thereupon he 
generally ordered them to retire, and not 
come out till evening, and after a time, 
finding these fetches of his imagination not 
unnaturally subject to his bidding, I came 
to regard them with less awe, and, in fact, 
till a certain memorable day, I regarded 
all sorts of ghosts with a pity which was 
somewhat akin to contempt. 

On this particular day Snap proposed 
to leave me in “ Hades,” as he called this 
place, and go down to the sexton’s house 
for an old book that he wanted to borrow. 
There were a good many spots of sunshine 
that day, and I had my doll and a bag of 
crumbs for the mice, who would often 
come out and eat them even in our pres- 
ence. I do not remember how old I was, 
but I was certainly getting on in life, for I 
had arrived at a point when one desires to 
be depended on, and not wish to be 
thought a baby; therefore I took care to 
repeat to myself that I was not at all 
afraid, and I sat a long time amusing my- 
self very pleasantly, when all .of a sudden 
I heard a creaking on the stairs, and then 
a pause, and then a kind of snort. I 
pricked up my little head, for the sounds 
were unusual; but presently something 
like regular footsteps was heard, and I of 
course supposed them to be Snap’s, and 
was much encouraged; but willing to 
guard against any possible contingency, I 
covered my eyes with my hands, because 
in case this should be a ghost, I did not 
wish to have anything to do with it. 

What a loud foot this possible ghost 
had! Iwas soon sure that it was not Snap 
who was coming, and I thought if it was a 
ghost it could be no other than the ghost 
of Cesar; so I crouched down closer, 
squeezed my hands over my eyes, and 
presently, with a sort of wheezing noise, 
something heavy came in, and started, and 
nearly tumbled down, crying out — 

“Bless my heart! Bless me! 
me!” 

Something seemed in a great hurry. It 
tumbled or rolled down the stairs with 
more creaking and more wheezing; then a 
door was shut below; the ghost had shut 
himself in among the great bells. I was 
so glad he was gone! : 

Snap soon after came up. He cried to 
me to make haste and run down, for the 
sexton was very soon going home. We 
had not time for much talk; but as we 
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went down Snap saw that I looked just a 
little alarmed. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked. 

“A ghost came,” I whispered, “while 


you were away.” 

“ Nonsense!” he answered. “ What did 
it do?” 

“It wheezed,” I replied. “I think it 
was a sick ghost. It wheezed, and then it 
rolled down-stairs.”’ 


“TI don’t believe it,” said Snap, and so 
dismissed the subject. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* And he showed us how he had seen an angel 
in his house.”’ Acts, xi. 13. 


Our nurse had a very easy conscience 
—a most undesirably easy conscience — 
considermg the circumstances under which 
she was placed. She suffered us from day 
to day to go into the minster, though the 
old sexton, when she came to fetch us 
home, could seldom give any account of 
where we were. We always appeared in 
the nursery when we were hungry, which, 
thanks to the regularity of our appetites, 
was generally about our dinner time, and 
that seemed to satisfy her. 

The day after I had heard that odd 
noise of wheezing on the stairs, I positively 
refused to go up to “ Hades,” and we ac- 
cordingly remained below. But the day 
after that, as Snap declared that he should 
go up, I crept up after him, and he insisted 
on peeping into the door of the bell cham- 
ber, just to be sure, as he.said, that nobody 
was there. We took with us some crumbs 
and crusts of bread which we had collected 
for our tame mice and the young spar- 
rows. 

We did peep into the bell-chamber, and 
there in a hole we saw a nest full of nearly 
fledged pigeons ; two of them fluttered on to 
the floor, as, forgetful of the ghost, we ran 
in. We took them, and tying them loosely 
into Snap’s handkerchief, stood a few min- 
utes on tiptoe peeping through a loop-light 
and chattering together. In one corner of 
the chamber lay several nests, with eggs in 
them. They were half covered with a 
man’s jacket (not a jacket such as the sex- 
ton wore), and beside them lay a very dirty 
little song book, and a red pocket-handker- 
chief. These things did not surprise us; 
they were clearly the possession of some 
mortal, and we feared not mortals, and we 
argued together respecting the ghost 
which I said I had heard on the stairs 
tramping up; as well as respecting other 





everyday matters. 
Finally we withdrew, and crept up the 
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set of wooden steps which led into 
“ Hades; ’’ they were little better than a 
ladder, but we were well accustomed to 
them, and when we had shut the door Sna 
said that he had peeped through the crac 
of the hinges as he came up the steps, and 
that there was somebody in the bell-cham- 
ber, standing straight upright in the 
corner behind its heavy door, which was 
open. 

I took the easiest solution that offered, 
and said perhaps it was the ghust. “Oh 
no,” he said, “it had dirty nails, and 
ghosts, he was sure, never had dirty nails.” 

Of course I was immediately sure of it 
too, but why did the man stand behind the 
door? was it that we might not see him? 
Snap could not tell. We untied the hand- 
kerchief, made a splendid nest for our pig- 
eons of hay and feathers, for the wasteful 
sparrows always brought up far more of 
thése materials than they wanted; then 
we fed them and our tame mice, who no 
sooner heard our voices than they peeped 
out, and twinkled their bead-like eyes at 
us, and afterwards Snap, standing on the 
beam, which was our customary seat, made 
these small creatures an harangue, which 
was partly moral, partly fabulous. First, 
with much self-laudation of his kindness in 
being at the pains to teach such inferior 
creatures, he related to them, as he gener- 
ally did on these occasions, the history of 
the war between the mice and the cranes. 
Never was there such a restless audience. 
Little squeaks were heard now and then 
all through it, and little rushes behind 
beams, and sudden darts out into the open 
floor, while all the time an unceasing chirp 
and chirrup was kept up in the nests out 
of reach among the tie-beams. Finally, 
while the mice, who had not yet finished 
every crumb, made a concluding scamper 
down the beams, and popped into their 
holes, he delivered to them a serious lec- 
ture on the vice of greediness. “They 
need not think,’ he observed, “ that even 
when he was away, they could snatch the 
crumbs from one another unobserved, for 
there was a person near at hand who was 
not exactly a gentleman, because he had 
dirty nails, but who knew when mice were 
greedy and despised them. For himself, 
he was soon going away, but they had bet- 
ter improve their manners, for during the 
afternoon that person might very likely 
come up and look at them.” 

Very likely indeed, as the sequel proved, 
for I was still listening to this harangue 
with unbounded admiration, when the 
door was cautiously pushed open, and 
through the dim chamber a man came up 
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to us, who was clad in a fustian jacket and 
grey worsted stockings: he had no shoes. 

e seemed very careful not to make a 
noise, and when he got close up to Snap, 
who was standing on the beam, he said, 
“ Servant, sir.” 

“ How do you do?” said Snap by way 
of reply. 

This man looked as if he had not been 
shaved for some time, and his eyes had an 
eager, hungry glitter. 

“ What’s your name, hey, sir?” he next 
asked. 

“Tom Graham,” replied Snap; “and 
this is my sister —she is Dorothea Gra- 
ham.” 

“ OQ,” was the man’s sole reply, and he 
stared at us very hard, and asked if we 
came into the minster roof every day. 

“ Every day when we can,” said Snap. 
“Do you?” 

I did not like that man, and did not wish 
him to talk to me —he made a wheezing 
noise as he breathed, which reminded me 
of the ghost, so I withdrew to the corner 
where the mice had their holes, and began 
to watch them. They were very amusing, 
and I presently forgot to listen to Snap 
and the man as they whispered together, 
and busied myself with them, and after- 
wards witb my old doll in the recess. In 
a little while the man glided away very 
quietly, and Snap said he was gone back 
to the bell-chamber; and this chamber, 
moreover, was a place very seldom en- 
tered, for the bells were rung from be- 
low. 

Snap then told me with some exultation 
that this man had lived for several days in 
the minster or crouching on the roof, for 
he was hiding from his enemies ! 

Extraordinary story this, but it did not 
surprise us at all; Snap had often told me 
about people who were obliged to fly from 
their enemies, and the sexton himself had 
along story about some old Saxon king 
who was reputed to have concealed him- 
self in the crypts for two months while 
the victorious Danes were scouring the 
country. 

Of course we were not to tell the 
beadle or the sexton — indeed he had im- 
pressed that very strongly on Snap’s 
mind, and said he should be very angry if 
he did, and Snap had promised most ear- 
nestly not to do so. 

The man had no sword to be sure, and no 
armour, nor weapon of any kind. This 
circumstance was disappointing to us, and 
a surprise, because the warriors in Shake- 
speare, both those who fought and those 
who fled, always had swords or rapiers, or 
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something to fight with. Snap had asked 
the man what he had done with his sword, 
but he said he had only a knife, and that 
“would serve his turn if any one came 
near him.” We hoped that no one would, 
and took his part against his enemies, 
without particularly considering who they 
might be. I resolved, also, that the next 
day, when we came into the minster, I 
would bring him a posy of daisies and 
buttercups. 

We went home, and, as may easily be 
believed, no one asked us whether we had 
seen a man in the minster, and where- 
abouts he hid himself. Every time nurse 
spoke to us, that was what I, however, ex- 
pected her to say; but as the evening 
wore on I nearly forgot the man, till just 
before bed-time, when I stole into the 
green bedroom and looked at the minster 
tower to see whether he was peeping out 
at any of the loop-lights. 

The next day was wet, but the day after 
that being hot and fine, our nurse took 
out dear little Amy’s best pelisse, dressed 
the pretty little smiling creature, and put- 
ting on our common suits, led us all into 
the minster; and saying that she wanted 
to take Amy to her cousin’s farm in the 
country, left us with her father. 

Snap almost immediately began to climb 
the tower, on his way to the bell-chamber. 
Iie said he had promised the man that he 
would go and see him again; and besides, 
he wanted to ask him what “ his enemies” 
would do to him if they got him. So up 
we both climbed till we got to the dim 
part of the stairs, where the massive door 
of the chamber might be seen. I liked to 
hear that door open—it used to creak 
with a kind of complaining noise, and be- 
sides, it was pricked full of minute round 
holes, which Snap said had little worms in 
them. 

When we reached the said door Snap 
knocked with his open hand, and then 
whispered throngh the great key-hole, 
“Man, man, let me in, I am not one of 
your enemies.” Upon this the door was 
softly opened, and a great fierce, un- 
washed, and unshaven face looked out. 
We were told to walk in, and the man 
asked in a deep voice which rather fright- 
ened us, whether either of us had told 
anyone where he was. We both declared 
that we had not, adding that we knew it 
would be very wicked to tell! ! Upon this 
he seemed satisfied, and Snap venturing 
respectfully to ask him how he was, he re- 
plied, that he was “fairly clemmed,” by 
which he meant that he was suffering from 
hunger. His appearance was anything 
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but heroic; yet we both regarded him 
with awe and deference, which was not 
diminished even when the fellow said, “If 
I know'd of a boy that could be trusted, 
I'd send him to buy me a loaf of bread.” 
Snap on this rose proudly up. There was 
a baker’s shop on the wh side of the 
minster, and scarcely a stone’s throw from 
the porch. He received money and in- 
structions to buy a_ half-quartern loaf 
there, and if he was asked any questions, 
to say that it was for his little sister to 
feed her young birds with, or he might 
say that he was hungry. 

“ But that would be a story,” said Snap; 
“and besides, Missy and I have had our 
dinner ; we are not hungry, thank you.” 

I do not remember how this difficulty 
was got over; but Snap certainly went to 
fetch the loaf, and I meanwhile was left 
with this man, who turned pale and fre- 
quently shivered. Most likely he felt the 
extreme danger of sending a child like my 
brother on such an errand; but hunger 
being too strong for him he could not re- 
sist the opportunity. 

At last Snap was heard coming up 
again, the door was softly opened, and he 
appeared with triumph in his eyes anda 
great loaf in his arms. “They never 
asked me what I was going to do with it,” 
he observed. “Most likely they thought 
I had come to fetch it for our cook, and 
nobody saw me bring it into the minster; 
for Wilson was standing with his back to 
me rubbing the pulpit rails.” Our man 
took. the loaf with eager eyes, and when he 
told us that for the last five days he had 
lived on birds’ eggs only, we were not so 
greatly surprised as we otherwise might 
have been at the way in which he tore it 
to pieces and devoured it. 

Unless I am very much mistaken, we 
visited this man in his airy lodging five or 
six times, and Snap was honoured almost 
every day by receiving his commissions. 
Once he was ill, and I was left with him 
while my little brother was sent down 
with a bottle and desired to fill it at the 
tap in the vestry. It was a bottle that we 
had frequently seen on the vestry table, 
but we never doubted our friend’s perfect 
right to the use of it. Snap on this occa- 
sion was detained by a cause no less im- 
portant than the meeting of Mr. Mompes- 
son himself in the minster, and he telling 
him that there was going to be a wedding, 
desired him not to play with that bottle, 
but put it in its place; after which, if he 
was a good boy, he might stay in the quire 
and see this wedding. Snap was 
obliged to remain and look on, though he 
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knew that “our man,” as we called the 
villain up in the tower, would be much 
alarmed at his long stay. After a long 
time he was able to fill the bottle and 
come up. Meanwhile I, left in charge of 
the invalid, endeavoured to amuse him by 
telling him stories. He was stretched on 
the rough floor, and his lips were parched 
with fever and excitement. He must have 
felt the extreme risk he ran, from our hav- 
ing discovered his retreat. Yet it be- 
hoved him to speak us fair and be kind to 
us; for on our voluntary visits he almost 
entirely depended for his scanty meals. 

I suppose that villain, as he undoubtedly 
was, must have been particularly fond of 
children, for I can remember that so far 
from being afraid to be left with him, I 
actually liked him, and was never tired of 
hearing him talk about his little lass, who 
was just my height and would be “five 
years old come Michaelmas.” Her name 
was Sally, and being frequently ques- 
tioned by me, he told the colour of her hair 
and eyes, and described her best frock — 
a print one —“ with something of a pink 
pattern on it,” and her bonnet with a blue 
ribbon. So, as I said, I liked this man; I 
liked to play with the blue glass buttons 
of his velveteen waistcoat, and to wind up 
his silver watch; also to hear him talk of 
his “ missis,” meaning his wife, and how 
she whipped Sally when she was a naughty 
girl, how Sally ran to meet him sometimes 
when he came home from work, and rode 
home on his shoulder. 

Perhaps the reflection that he could 
never hope to see his wife and this child 
again, made him think of them with re- 
gret; perhaps the tender age of the chil- 
dren who ministered to him made him wil- 
ling to choose for them from his guilty 
mind some of its few innocent remem- 
brances. I cannot tell how this may have 
been, but I remember how sorry I was 
that day for him, while Snap remained so 
long below. I could not bear to see him 
looking so miserable, and as I sat upon his 
fustian jacket I told him as many fairy 
tales as I could think of. 

At length Snap came up with the bottle, 
and the poor prisoner drank the draught, 
which had been got at so much risk to 
himself, with unutterable contentment. 

Our friend Wilson was busy in the min- 
ster, a long way from the vestry, and tak- 
ing advantage of this fact we both went 
down and brought up the great glass de- 
canter. How our little hearts beat during 
this adventure! how I watched Wilson 
from behind a pillar while Snap waited in 
the vestry till I should sign to him to 
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come out! We wished the man would let 
us tell Wilson that he was there. We as- 
sured him that Wilson. was a very kind 
man, and would be good to him. It was 
of no use, however, and we were obliged 
to be content with waiting on him our- 
selves. 

The least noise would make him trem- 
ble; and, seeing this, I that day asked hin 
how long he thought it would be before his 
enemies found him ; but he pulled down his 
heavy black brows and looked at me with 
such displeasure, that I crept behind Snap 
to hide myself. 

I do not remember how long we minis- 
tered to this man— perhaps for a fort- 
night. Sometimes we acted scenes or told 
stories to amuse him. He was extremely 
restless, and would pace the dim chamber 
for hours together; but a kind of stealthy 
pleasure wou!d dawn in his face when we 
appeared, and had answered the always- 
— question as to whether we had 
told any one. He often said our pres- 
ence was a great relief to him, and 
once told Snap that he felt bad o’ nights, 
and generally came down and slept 
on the vestry table. 

At last one day when we came to see 
our man, we found the door of the bell- 
chamber wide open. He was gone, and 
not atrace remained of him! We were 
very glad that he had escaped from his 
enemies, and we often talked of him be- 
tween ourselves, but we never told any 
one of his having been concealed in the 
minster —no, not even our beloved Mr. 
Mompesson — and on looking back I feel 
quite convinced that we had no notion we 
were doing wrong in this concealment. In 
fact, I believe we supposed that we were 
performing a sacred duty. 

Who the man was,I never discovered 
with any certainty, but years after, in 
reading a recent history of my native 
shire, I found an account of the escape of 
a certain prisoner from the county gaol. 

This man, Sam Potter by name, was 
described as a convicted sheepstealer and 
supposed murderer, and his escape was 
made in the daytime, while a market was 
being held below. A rush of persons was 
made to receive and detain him as he de- 
scended by a rope, but among them must 
have been several accomplices; for the 
cry was to pass him to the front, and the 
crowd changed about, and, being impa- 
tient, pushed and searched, but to no pur- 
pose. Some prison clothes were found on 
the ground, and there was a fight be- 
tween two men, who conveniently quar- 
relled just at that moment; but the felon 
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was not to be seen! And he had never 
been discovered since. This gaol I found 
was forty miles from our minster; but the 
date given as that of Sam Potter’s escape 
was just a fortnight earlier than that on 
which we found the strange man in the 
tower. I therefore incline to think, though 
I have nothing else to go by, that Sam 
Potter and “our man” were one and the 
same person, that he overheard Snap telling 
me how he had seen a man behind the 
door, and thinking his only chance lay in 
speaking us fair, and getting us to promise 
not to tell, he had come out to propitiate 
us, and had tried the desperate experiment 
of letting children be his purveyors. 

Our intimacy with Mr. Mompesson soon 
made us cease to search for “our man,” 
though we did not forget him; and, in 
case he should return, we would often car- 
ry up bits of bread and other provisions, 
and hide them in the crevices that he had 
been accustomed to make his larder. 

Every day we went to see “ Mompey” 
in his seven-sided parlour, and sometimes 
we presided at his frugal dinner, which 
took place just after our early tea. Snap 
was promoted to cut up his lettuces, I pep- 
pered his peas, and occasionally partook 
of the plums from his pudding. Tis land- 
lady waited. I was privileged to have a 
small silver fork, and help myself from his 
plate. My brother was not allowed to 
take any such liberty; but he was not 
jealous, indeed he regarded me as a very 
young child, and took it amiss that I could 
not help lisping. We might have con- 
sumed more of Mompey’s plums, but that 
about this time we had the measles, and 
when we were getting better, used to be 
very cross, and cry, and pettishly quarrel 
with one another. One day, as I well re- 
member, Mr. Mompesson came to see us 
in our nursery. Nurse, as_ usual, was 
away, gone out for a walk with Amy. The 
housemaid brought up Mompey by his 
own desire, and he helped us to make a 
Roman fortification for us with our wooden 
“bricks.” On this occasion, as we all 
three sat on the floor as happy as possible, 
a great ringing was heard at the front 
bell; but nothing was farther from our 
thoughts than that we should be disturbed, 
and we were cheerfully going on with our 
play, when there was a noise on the back- 
stairs of people running up, so fast that 
we thought the house must be on fire; 
but we had not time to tell each other 
our thoughts before the door was burst 
open, and in rushed our papa and mam- 
ma, the former laughing, and the latter 
crying for joy at seeing us again. 
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They each seized a child, and I have not 
a more distinct recollection of anythin 
which took place in my childhood than o 
seeing Mompey a minute after sitting on 
the floor without his coat, blushing among 
the heaps of wooden bricks, while the 
laughing, crying, exclaiming, and kissing 
were going on around him. At last he 
rose, and fetched mamma a chair. It was 
the rocking-chair ; and, as he handed it to 
her, she observed his presence and ap- 
pearance with very great surprise; he was 
blushing up to the eyes, and had not yet 
put his coat on. 

“Are you Mrs. Green’s servant?” she 
asked gravely and sweetly, for she actually 
thought he was the footman of an old aunt 
of ours. 

He laughed softly, and, with a good 
deal of stammering and blushing, con- 
trived to explain that he was one of the 
curates; but before he had done my father 
began to shake hands with him, and pres- 
ently helped him on with his coat. Coats 
must have been made tighter then, [ 
think, than they are now, for I remember 
that it was no slight effort to get Mompey 
into his. 

Now that papa and mamma were come 
home, we were very happy. Our parents, 
observing some charming proofs of our ig- 
norance, applauded nurse; finding us also 
fat and well, they spoke of her openly as 
a treasure, and gave her a silk gown and 
a shawl, with pine-cones all overit. We, 
of course, said nothing of the hours among 
which she had left us to wander about by 
ourselves; children seldom complain of 
neglect, or even of unkindness, and we 
were unconscious of either. 

Some time after this I had a great dis- 
appointment, the smart of which I some- 
times feel to this day. We had made ac- 
quaintance with Wilson’s grandson, a boy 
about twelve years old, and one day when 
we were up in the tower (for we three 
often went there when our mother was 
out, and nurse wanted to get rid of us) we 
talked tv this boy about several things 
that Mr. Mompesson had told us of — 
specially, as I remember, about angels. 

“ Oh, Titus,” I said to this boy, “I wish 
I could see an angel!” 

“ And why shouldn't you?” he replied. 
“TI could show you one very easy. My 
father’s got one in his shop.” 

“ An angel!” I exclaimed. “Has he got 
a real angel —a live angel?” 

I was little more than five years old. 
Let that fact be an excuse for the absurd- 
ity of the question. Snap was absorbed 
in his book, and took no notice. 
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“Ts it alive? ” I repeated. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he re- 
lied. “It ain’t alive nor it ain’t dead; 
ut it is an angel, and has long wings and 

a crown on its head. 

“And how did he catch it?” I ex- 
claimed, in the plenitude of my infantine 
simplicity. 

“He didn’t catch it,” replied Titus. 
“ He borrowed it of another man.” 

I shall never forget the awe —the ec- 
— — which thrilled my heart on hearing 
this. 

“Do you think,” I inquired, “that he 
would let me see it?” 

Titus replied that he would, “ with the 
greatest of pleasure.” He was a very stu- 
pid boy, and whenI inquired whether it 
would be wicked in me to go and see it, 
he stared vacantly, and said I had better 
come at once, for very soon it would be 
his dinner-time. I would rather have 
waited; but then J thought perhaps that 
might be my only opportunity, as no 
doubt the angel would shortly go home 
again to heaven. So I followed, longing 
and yet trembling, and Titus took me out 
of doors, and into a yard where there was 
a great shed. It was a large place, full of 
chips and shavings, and at the end furth- 
est from the entrance there was a table 
covered with a large white cloth, which 
had settled to the shape of a figure lying 
beneath it, and gave evident indications of 
limbs and features. 

“There,” said Titus, “that’s the angel. 
Father keeps it covered, because it’s such a 
handsome one.” 

My heart beat high; but when I marked 
the bier-like appearance of the table, and 
that there was a recumbent figure beneath 
the drapery, I snatched away my hand, 
and shrieking out, “Oh, it is dead! the 
Angel is dead!” fell down on the floor, 
and lost recollection for a moment from 
excessive fright. Presently I saw that 
Titus was standing by me, staring in alarm, 
and I sat up, shaking, and feeling very 
cold. 

“T told you, miss, that it wasn’t alive, 
nor it wasn’t dead,” he observed. “How 
should it be? Don’t be afraid; come and 
look at it.” 

I felt sick, and shut my eyes while he 
led me to it and put back the drapery; 
then I ventured to open them, and oh, unut- 
terable disappointment! it was a wooden 
angel, and there were veinings of wood up- 
on her wings. 

“Now,” said Titus, “what were you 
afraid on?” 

“ This is not the sort of angel I meant,” 
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I answered ; and added “I meant an angel 
that had been in heaven.” 

Titus, stupid as he was, looked at me 
with astonishment on hearing this, and an- 
swered with reverential awe, “Miss, you 
must not talk in that fashion. That sort 
of angel doesn’t fly down here.” 

“ Are you sure?” I inquired. 

“Why, of course I am,” he answered, 
sincerely enough, though strangely. “If 
they came in snowy weather they would 
get their wings froze.” 

“T know they docome,” I replied. “God 


sends them with messages. Mr. Mompes-' 


son told me He did.” 

Titus, as I remember, did not clear u 
this mystery for me; but he answered, 
“This is an imitation angel. Father is 
making two for the new organ. The man 
that he borrowed it of made it.” 

“Then had he seen an angel? ”’ 

“No, sure.” 

“How did he know, then, what angels 
were like ?” 

That Titus could not tell. 

“ Where did that man live ?” 

“ He lived at Norwich.” 

This reply entirely satisfied me. Nor- 
wich, I knew, was a great way off. It 
might be a good deal nearer to heaven 
than was the place where I lived. I can- 
not say that I distinctly thought it was; 
but it was remote, and utterly unknown. 
All things, therefore, were possible con- 
cerning it. 

I looked down on the angel's wings 
as it lay on the long, low table, and I 
believed that it was rightly carved, and 
— they knew all about angels at Nor- 
wich. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

SPAIN: HER MANNERS AND AMUSE- 

MENTS. 

IN our recent imperfect but (we venture 
to say) impartial sketch of Spain’s social 
condition, we found ourselves obliged to 
leave for separate treatment those lighter, 
gayer aspects of her domestic and familiar 
life which illustrate, if they do not explain, 
the politics, morals, and economy of a na- 
tion. Every change, in fact, in a people’s 
history is accompanied with a correspond- 
ing change in its manners and amuse- 
ments; and this is one of the reasons why 
the very gravest blockhead—if he has 
serse at all —is forced to admit that nov- 
els, essays, satires, and all that we class 
under light literature, is not without solid 
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value for the student of a nation’s develop- 


ment. When Scotland —a country which | lad 


is so far like Spain (without admitting the 
soundness of Mr. Buckle’s curious parallel 
between the two), that it has a strongly- 
marked type of history and character, was 
passing from an unusually rough and poor 
Catholic country into the respectable and 
— Presbyterian land which we 

now — what happened? what continued 
to happen for along time? ll the famil- 
iar sports were made war upon, and many 
of them destroyed, as if you had blown 
away the purple crown from the thistle, 
and left nothing but the prickles. In that 
highly curious legal compilation, where 
most Scottish gentlemen may find some 
of their ancestors mentioned — Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials — we come across the set- 
ting up of a “ Robin Hude,” and the “ sing- 
ing round simmer trees,” punished as 
offences against the State and law. As the 
severity wore off, new forms of recreation 
came up. And just soin England, and all 
over the world, forms of ceremony, habits 
of dress, and types of festal indulgence 
have been modified along with the political 
institutions, and in an always recognizable 
harmony with the modification. It is not 
so great a thing to be noble in France, or 
elsewhere, as it was when only nobles 
wore red heels to their boots, or carried 
swords, ruffles, and lace, or were expected 
to be able to bow gracefully, and dance a 
minuet. These are small things in them- 
selves, but their disappearance is related 
to the abolition of privileges and rotten 
boroughs, and the increased strength of 
dissent, as well as to the introduction of 
monkey-jackets, short pipes, and the po- 
liter forms of slang. 

Now, Spain is an interesting country 
(though, in other respects dull enough to 
live in all the year round), just because 
she is slowly, and in a late period of his- 
tory, going through the kind of changes 
which, to countries in advance of her, are 
matters of history and antiquarianism. 
One sees everywhere, in things tragic, and 
in things commonplace, the relics of by- 
gone days—oddities of conduct, or cus- 
tom, which might serve to furnish mate- 
rials to editors of our old English satirists 
and playwrights. Enter the Cortes. A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is explaining 
why he resigns — he compares himself to 
a shipwrecked mariner clinging to a plank, 
with a dark sky overhead, and a wild sea 
around. In plain English, he does not 
think that he has been properly supported 
by his colleagues. Pass into the street. 
The first acquaintance you meet parts as- 
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suring you that he is at the feet of the 
y — he means that he desires to be re- 
membered to your wife. Visit a prison: 
it is in the condition of our prisons before 
Howard’s time; a country town, its smells 
would kill Mr. Chadwick. Go on board a 
man-of-war. She is an iron-clad of the 
first magnitude ; but she has been built in 
England, and is navigated upon the calcu- 
lations of English astronomers, while her 
compasses were made at Marseilles. Yet 
the theory of the nation is that it has a 
fine navy of its own, and the squadron 
which retired from before Callao, while 
batteries were still firing, is spoken of as 
we hardly speak of the squadrons of Blake 
and Nelson. There is the queerest possi- 
ble mixture of antique formal bombast 
with an adoption ready-made of the inven- 
tions of other nations, and with a practical 
barbarism in the roads, water-supply, ho- 
tels, postal communication, paving, men- 
dicancy, and such points, wonderful to be- 
hold. The universal triumph of the New 
over the Old is not, in Spain, as with us, a 
triumph by way of absorption, where the 
Old accepts something of the New, and 
lasts; or the New receives from the Old in 
establishing itself a part of its substance 
and colour. In Spain the two elements 
battle eternally, each being of an extreme 
and unyielding type ; or when one of the 
two gains a good start, it rushes into ex- 
tremes and leaves the other helpless and 
silent. Every tendency is in excess. Mar- 
quesses of Carabas are confronted by sans 
culottes —tbe monks of Erasmus and Rab- 
elais are jostled by pamphleteers of the 
latest French infidel pattern. There are 
railways (constructed by foreigners), but 
they are, in many parts, not fenced in, to 
the grievous peril, and occasional destruc- 
tion, of old women who jog placidly across 
them upon overloaded donkeys. So great 
was the interruption to Spanish coun- 
try ideas of the railways that, at first, the 
peasantry, charmed by the sight of a level 
road, used to walk upon them, and only 
gradually learned to move out of the way 
when they heard the whistle — their first 
impression being that the train ought to 
stop to let them change their position at 
perfect leisure. Tramways are now being 
introduced into the large cities, and not 
long since the first tramway omnibus at 
Madrid had to be protected by police. The 
Madrid populace had nothing to say against 
it, except that it was an innovation. But 
that was quite enough in a country where 
foreigners are stared at like wild beasts 
(and fleeced, if they don’t leok out, like 
tame ones), and where a foreigner is al- 
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ways taken at first for a Frenchman, be- 
cause France is near, and all beyond it 
terra incognita. This jumbling together of 
the changes imported from abroad with 
the traditions of local superstition and 
Gothic and Moorish customs and ideas — 
this array of obsolete prejudices and igno- 
rances alongside finance operations worthy 
of the latest dodges of Capel Court — this 
it is which makes Spain an amusing coun- 
try —a land of the comic no less than of 
the serious — picturesque. Indeed, Spain 
has never yet had justice done her from a 
humourous point of view. Ford has ad- 
mirable flashes of witty sarcasm, but they 
are fitful and desultory, and his main and 
serious business is with the Past. Writers 
of Southey's school deal only with the ro- 
mantic, like Washington Irving; while 
Théophile Gautier, in his brilliant little 
volume, cares for nothing but the quaint 
and picturesque, barbarous or not. He 
was, in fact, delighted to find that you 
could get with so much ease from the life 
of the boulevards into a life that had little 
more in common with it— Madrid once 
quitted —thau Tunis or Bagdad. 

There are two elements in Spanish life 
equally distinct from that of England, the 
one which is Spanish purely, the other 
which Spain has in common more or less 
with the Latin races generally. And there 
is still a third element — the provincial — 
to be allowed for, according to its import- 
ance, as necessity requires. But the last 
is of little consequence for our present 
purpose, since it is certain that, however 
strong the differences between province 
and province in Spain, Spaniards are much 
more like each other, come from where 
they may, then they are like any other na- 
tion. Barcelona is considerably “ French,” 
for instance, in some respects, and there 
are ten or twelve thousand French subjects 
in it. But the French are not less for- 
eigners in everything than the far scantier 
English, and a Frenchman would feel in- 
sulted rather than otherwise, if you took 
him for a Catalan. No doubt a Catalan 
woman, again, with her large feet, raucous 
voice, and over-dressed look, is at least as 
unlike the fairy-light vivacious Andalusian, 
whose delicacy Gautier compares to that 
of the build of the Arab horse, as she is 
unlike the smart Parisian, neat in dress and 
lively of tongue. But she has the same 
kind of traditional ideas, and the same 
kind of social habits and education as the 
Andalusian; and these broad resemblan- 
ces, based upon history and politics, are 
the essential things to be considered when 
national character is discussed. 





Spanish manners are gradually chang- 
ing, as Mr. Ford saw them changing 
among the generation which has now 
neariy passed away. But enough remains 
to show their feudal type tinged with Ori- 
entalism. The regular Castilian grandee, 
the hidalgo of old days, whom Raleigh 
knew, was something between a pasha of 
the best Osmanli breed and Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. He was grave and impas- 
sive, but he loved adventure; was ready 
to fight for his king or his mistress; and 
was punctilious in all that regards cere- 
mony and courtesy. And, to this day, in 
districts quite remote from the Castiles, 
one still sees that a figure of this kind is 
the ideal upon which the manners of 
society have been formed. The unreality 
of the whole affair only reveals itself and 
suggests ludicrous emotions gradually. 
At first there is something imposing ina 
solemnity which seems raised above all 
that is little, and attractive in a politeness 
which places the house where you visit — 
a la disposicion de Usted — at the disposi- 
tion of your worship or grace. “I kiss 
the feet of your grace, lady,” says the gen- 
tleman. “Ikiss the hand of your grace, 
cavalier,’’ answers the lady. “ Guste Usted 
d comer?” is the invitation to eat, given by 
everybody, as he moves off to his meal, or, 
more briefly, “ Guste Usted?” if it makes 
its appearance while you happen to be in 
the house. Even an old woman eating a 
sardine upon a bit of bread in her shop, 
makes the offer to a casual customer. So 
in smaller matters. A Spaniard raises his 
hat slightly on entering the waiting-room 
of the railway-station, and salutes the 
strangers whom he finds in a railway car- 
riage. It is, perhaps, on paper, however, 
that the true Spanish ceremoniousness 
comes out best. A letter has B. S. M 
, kisses his hands (the use of the 
third person, by the way, adds greatly to 
all these effects), even on the outside. 
And the style is that of a despatch rather 
than of every-day concerns. Nothing i-« 
mentioned without some swelling epithet 
of praise. You read of “this cultivated 
and enlightened city ’’ —a city where you 
may hunt all day in vain for a novel of 
George Sand’s. A warehouse, as likely as 
not, is an illustrious warehouse, or a renowned 
place of industry. The biographer of a 
local worthy will talk of the elevated rank 
of his family, and in the next paragraph 
you will find, most probably, that he was 
the son of a rather well-to-do apothecary. 

All exaggeration of this kind is akin to 
the exaggeration just descrived in the 
manners of every-day life. It rests upon 
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a vanity without limit, which flourishes in 
proportion to the isolation and ignorance 
of the untravelled, unread community in 
which it grows. Nay, the very politeness 
of which we hear so much springs more 
from vanity than from kindness. We are 
a pueblo hidalgo —a people of nobles and 
cavaliers — and it is our duty to bow and 
smile, and bandy fine phrases; this is the 
sentiment that a studious observer finds, 
by degrees, to lie at the bottom of a soci- 
ety which is, so to speak, always on pa- 
rade. Otherwise, something in the way 
of services, or good offices, or hospitality, 
would follow upon these mighty profes- 
sions, which foreigners of all nations know 
never to be the case. Meanwhile, polite- 
ness in forms, the ceremonious part of po- 
liteness, by no means exhausts the range 
of that civilized virtue. We must not for- 
get that “manners,”’ like mores, is a word 
with two significations, of which one is 
more important than the other. When 
Cowper says of his brother, — 


Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 
A man of letters, and of manners too — 


he is not thinking only of the kind of 
way in which his brother carried himself 
in a drawing-room or a stage-coach. And 
we confess that we should relish Spain’s 
high-flown courtesy better if the same 
men who are “at the feet” of women 
would learn not to stare brutally at them, 
— sometimes, indeed, to speak to them, — 
in the Alamedas, Ramblas, or Plazas of 
Spanish cities. As a rule, no young ladies 
can walk alone in such cities, and this is 
not merely a part of the semi-Oriental 
watchfulness exercised over them, but a 
— precaution due to experience. 
Vhat fruit the watchfulness, assisted by 
the confessional, hears in the after and 
married life of Spanish women let the 
well-known mores of Madrid tell. But to 
waive these too large and too delicate 
questions, and to return to Spanish man- 
ners in the lighter sense of the word, the 
reader must not fancy that the man who 
kisses his hands, on paper, will not thrust 
him to the wall (if big enough) should 
there be anything like pressure at a rail- 
way, an opera, or a ball. The courtesy 
of the country is a courtesy of forms, 
holding good when the forms can be com- 
plied with easily and comfortably, but giv- 
ing way under the least pressure of selfish- 
ness. We have seen ladies looking vainly 
for seats in a splendid café, glittering with 
mirrors and gilding, and frequented by 
the best society—the sociedad elegante. 
Not a swarthy caballero moved, but all re- 
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mained smoking (and spitting) at their 
ease. Yet such men, knowing — literally 
—less about Europe than an educated 
Hindoo, would be sure to uphold Spanish 
manners as something unique. The truth 
is, that it is a mere delusion either that 
the manners of the grandees are equal to 
those of well-bred Englishmen, or that the 
general masses of Spain are more civil and 
agreeable than those of England. The 
inflated bowing and complimenting style 
of “ deportment ” has a certain “ high-life- 
below-stairs” character now-a-days in 
Spain. It looks as if it were a bad imita- 
tion of the Oriental stateliness of the 
Moor, and the feudal pride of the Goth, 
by their horse-boys and valets. And it is 
based upon an assertion of self, closely 
connected with envy. Everybody would 
like to be hidalgo, in order that nobody 
may be hidalgo. 

The mixture of sentiments upon which 
all this rests is by no means to be consid- 
ered unimportant, or valuable only as 
illustrating the manners of the country. 
It has an influence upon Spain’s politics 
and fortunes. The ex-Queen would not 
have held out so long if she had not been 
muy Espanola in these matters as in others. 
A good anecdote is told of her from this 
point of view. When she was in the Bis- 
cayan provinces in the autumn of 1868, 
before the revolution broke out, but when 
the atmosphere was felt to be charged 
with coming storm, her Majesty paid a 
visit to one of her men-of-war. The cap- 
tain received her as became her rank, and 
their chat was agreeable. “But does not 
your Majesty know,” said the officer, pres- 
ently, “that you are in my power here, 
and that I can sail away with you to Cadiz, 
or anywhere that I like?” “Of course, I 
know it,’ Queen Isabel answered; “ but I 
also know that you are caballero Espaiol, 
and that, therefore, it would be impossible 
for you to do such a thing!” One of the 
charms of her Majesty was a sweet voice, 
and doubtless this went for something in 
the effect of her little speech. But the es- 
sence of it was the artfully matter-of- 
course appeal to the captain’s caballerosidad. 
And it may fairly be doubted whether 
Spain is yet ripe enough fora full appre- 
ciation of the far simpler, but essentially 
truer, type of kingly politeness shown by 
Amadeo the First, in his September Prog- 
ress. In time his dynasty, if it lasts, may 
supply a new ideal of conduct to the up- 
per and middle classes. It would be a 
great blessing; for the present obsolete 
and imitative one indirectly supports the 
pretentiousness, isolation, indolence, the 
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want of respect for enterprise, industry, 
knowledge, and good faith, which make 
the Spanish name so cheap and the Span- 
ish loans so dear. 

The strange want of hospitality among 
the Spaniards is so distinctly a national 
feature that it deserves a few words to 
itself. The odd. thing is, that they lay 
claim to it, along with all other virtues; 
and that hospitality is attributed, in pub- 
lic, to cities in which nobody receives a 
stranger, just as culture to cities where 
there are no pictures nor books. The 
pretence in this matter is perhaps the 
queerest of all pretences. The foreigner 
is told that a house is “ at his disposition,” 
and the quantity of house-property he 
acquires of this very peculiar kind is 
respectable. But he is not expected to 
call at his house, and he is never invited 
specially to it. This is more or less true 
of all Spain; less true, perhaps, of Madrid 
than of other cities; and less true of the 
Biscayan provinces, or Andalusia, than of 
Catalonia; but true, in the main, of the 
whole peninsula. Where did this strange 
element come from? It is not “Latin,” 
for the Romans were dinner-givers from 
the beginning, like the Greeks, and much 
of the best fun of the comic writers, from 
Plautus to Petronius, turns upon that side 
of their sociable and brilliant life. It is 
not “Oriental.” The Arab is ready with 
his tent, his bread and salt, and dates; 
and, in calling upon a pasha, if you are 
not sure of kabobs of pillau, you are at 
least never dismissed without pipes and 
coffee. It is not “Gothic.” The Goth 
was of many varieties and of many lands, 
but he was always more or less given to 
keeping open house; and Adam Smith 
has taken the trouble to give a philosoph- 
ical explanation of the hearty welcome 
and honest cheer of the old medizval life. 
The truth seems to be, that the races enu- 
merated, being conquerers only, ‘and no 
way related to the bulk of the indigenous 
population, which was far more numerous, 
never penetrated deeper in their influence 
than a little below the surface, and thus 
affected the formal manners of Spain, 
without much actual impression upon the 
national character. Scratch a Russian, 
said Napoleon, and you find a Tartar. 
Scratch a Spaniard, he might have said, 
and you find an Iberian. We certainly 
have known and seen incidents of Spanish 
hospitality worthy of the Iberians of 
Strabo. In one case a Spanish family 
asked some foreigners to a dance. The 





dancing went cheerfully on till about half- 
past one, when the lady of the house 
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bowed affectionately to her friends by way 
of bowing them out. The family, she 
said, were going to supper! Yet families 
of this kind have no objection whatever 
to sup—ay, and right well, too —at the 
foreigner’s expense. We remember a 
Yankee man-of-war giving a ball in a 
Spanish Mediterranean port. Yankee 
pe are well paid, and the most cheer- 
ful of hosts. Champagne cocktails are 
found to enliven the eagle, and are freely 
supplied to the friends of that bird. So 
the supper was excellent, and the effect 
upon the Spaniards was extraordinary. 
Stout old ladies were heard exclaiming, 
through mouthfuls of unwonted fowl and 
tongue, that if they had thought it would 
be anything like this, they would have 
brought Tio Jorge — Uncle George. Where 
was he on such an occasion? Why was 
he not having a slice off the estranjero? 
The nephews of these old girls, meanwhile, 
organized a cutting-out expedition, and 
having discovered where more champagne 
was, made a gallant attack upon the stores. 
A British vessel on the Mediterranean 
station, detached to the coast of Spain, 
sometimes makes the mistake of attempt- 
ing to begin friendly relations by a ball. 
The result, in every instance, is the same. 
The society of the place flocks to the en- 
tertainment, and the entertainers never 
hear of their guests afterwards. 

Some vestiges still exist, however, of a 
friendly little custom which was wearing 
out in Mr. Ford’s time. It has happened 
to ourselves, at least once, to find, on set- 
tling with the mozo at a café, that our shot 
had been paid by a Spaniard, who had 
done us that honour from observing (we 
fear from our accent) that we were stran- 
gers in the land. Once, also, in another 
city, at a tab/e-d’hdte, some officers sent the 
waiter round with their sherry-bottle, the 
contents of which were all the more wel- 
come because good sherry can hardly be 
got, except by ordering it expressly from 
Andalusia, and average sherry is as dear 
as in London. These humane practices, 
though falling into desuetude, are not ex- 
tinct; and the foreigner who finds himself 
dining in public, msy send a glass of cham- 
pagne to a lady without impertinence, 
and it will be a good preparation for a 
little chat. The Spaniards are sociable 
when thrown in one’s way in travelling, 
in hotels, &c. ; and are not haunted by the 
reserve which Jolinson used to blame our 
people for, nor by the inward pressure of 
class feeling from which many honest 
Britons suffer. Unfortunately, travelling 
is very uncomfortable work in Spain; anda 
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table-d’hdte makes severe demands upon the 
stomach, the nerves, and the temper. To 
see a knife used as if the man using it were a 

rofessional cut-throat about to practise on 
himself : to see such a man spit freely dur- 
ing the meal; to have a whiff of his 
tobacco-smoke flying lightly over your 
omelette, — these are among the pangs of 
exile! We welcome, therefore, a new 
edition of a Spanish cookery-book,* which 
(in the interest of our readers) we bought 
the other day, and which contains some 
excellent observations on behaviour at 
table. 

“The man who is not a good gastro- 
nome,” says our writer, “uses the same 
spoon for every plate, strikes his fork 
against his teeth, and picks them with it 
into the bargain.” This unhappy being is 
warned that such things are ridiculous and 
disagreeable among people of fashion — 
gente de moda. The good gastronome is 
next brought forward to set him an ex- 
ample. He employs spoon and knife on 
proper occasions, according to the dish, — 
well aware that if he makes a mistake in 
helping fruit, ices, or pastry, he is giving 
proof that he has not been brought up in 
a house where such dishes are known. 
Haste in sitting down, the choice of a seat 
that does not belong to him, an ostenta- 
tion of puerile appetite, eyes greedily 
fixed on the eatables, and a gluttonous air, 
un aire guloso,are all avoided by el buen 
gastrénomo. To eat in a hurry argues mis- 
ery and hunger, and that the guest has 
only come to eat. Nor is silence to be 
maintained; the guest is to enliven the 
table with jokes and festive conversations, 
since it is no place for treating of serious 
events; yet he is not to be a mere buffoon, 
lest the terrible suspicion should be aroused 
that the wine has got into his head. Those 
who follow exactly these | gm see main- 
taining self-possession and decency, and 
using tooth-picks (adroitly introduced in 
the concluding paragraph), will enjoy the 
pleasures of the table: “celebrating them 
with the enchantments of festive poetry, 
and being at the same time the delight of 
society.” (p. 50.) 

In this little treatise we recognize the 
spirit of a man of genius, and a reformer, 
animated by a true ambition for the im- 
provement of his race; a man, in fact, 
whom we do not hesitate to rank with the 
patriots of the Revolution that it fell to 
our lot to witness in 1868. Such changes 
as he recommends in Spanish habits, will, 


* Nuevo Arte de Cocina; Teoricoy Practico. Por 
Juan Altimiras, (1371.) 
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no doubt, be brought about slowly, and 
they are—to employ a figure which our 
readers may have heard before — steps in 
the right direction. Of the cookery re- 
ceipts of our friend we cannot speak so 
well as of his labours in the cause of the 
moral reform of the table. He is too fond 
of garlic (ajo), that cicutis allium nocentius 
which is so disagreeable an element in the 
dishes, and the breaths of the sweet south. 
He is for destroying the flavour of part- 
ridges by cooking them with sardines in- 
side, with laurel-leaves, orange-juice, and 
what not. But indeed, cookery is at as 
low an ebb as any other art in Spain. The 
materials for the artist are inferior to be- 
gin with. The meat and poultry are badly 
fed; the sea-coast people fish as little as 
possible ; even the fruit is poor from want 
of cultivation—and that in a country 
where oranges ripen in the open air. It is 
often difficult to get fresh butter in the 
greatest cities, where an oil unsavoury 
enough to spoil an Englishman’s salad, 
serves as the native substitute. Thick 
chocolate, bacalao or salt-fish, a puchero or 
stew, supplying first a rather watery soup 
and then some stringy bouilli, make up 
with tomatoes, olives, and cakes, the ordi- 
nary fare of a Spanish household. For- 
eigners cannot take to it kindly, unless by 
beginning young; but they can do no 
better except by resorting to some restau- 
rant kept by a Frenchman; or labouring 
to dine in the English manner in second- 
rate style, at prices for which excellent 
rovender can be obtained in London. 
he inferiority of kid to Scotch or Welsh 
mutton ; of ewe cheese and goats’ milk to 
the produce of British dairies; the total 
absence of such thing as salmon, grouse, 
——. venison, &c., not to mention the 
umbler luxuries, gooseberries, and ginger- 
beer (in a climate, too, so suggestive of 
shandy-gaff !) ; these are not considerations 
to be despised by any means. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to master such 
“acquired tastes’ as a taste for snails 
(caracoles), although the ancients not only 
ate them, but had cochlearia, or cochlearum 
vivaria, in which to keep and fatten them. 
The Spaniards are fond of snails in soup 
and other forms. And after a thunder- 
storm, with its wild showers, has passed 
away, you may see the lights of the snail- 
gatherers twinkling along the hill-sides, in 
the evening, as they search for their prey 
in the moist earth. 
We may, em at the risk of over- 
refining, connect the comparative discom- 


fort of Spain home-life at once with the 
vulgarities of the table-d’héte, and the tumid 
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extravagance of the politeness of the 
streets. Simplicity in good breeding is 
one of the last results of refinement, and 
refinement begins at home. The lowest 
vulgarity is to put a diamond ring on dirty 
fingers, and the exact analogy to this is 
the affectation of stately manners by 
people whose domestic habits are sordid ; 
their rooms musty, and so arranged that 
the very kitchen itself is in awkward 
proximity to the most incongruous parts 
of the building. In the promenade, how- 
ever, the corridors of the theatre, and so 
forth, the sham-baronial ideal resumes its 
ascendancy ; and throughout the country, 
manners are coloured by the prevailing in- 
fluence of non-domestic habits. Hence the 
increasing dressiness of Spanish women, 
whose naturaleza — their most famous 
charm — is observed to be losing its deli- 
cate bloom, and going the way of the man- 
tilla. Just at present, we are glad to say 
that there is a reaction in favour of the 
veil; but the general tendency of the 
times is to supersede the old poetry of tra- 
ditional Spanish costume by all the showy 
extravagances of the modes. These de- 
stroy the grace of the Andaluzas, and 
turn into grotesque comedy the prosaic 
common-place of the Catalanas. As for 
the men, their dress, now, is in a general 
way imitated from the French; and about 
as “romantic” as if it had been modelled 
upon those queer sketches of men of fash- 
ion, which adorn the windows of enterpris- 
ing Jew tailors in some quarters of our 
own capital. It is curious to see how de- 
pendent the Spanish are upon the French 
— whom they dislike so cordially — for the 
little things as well as the great things of 
life. We showed in our last paper that 
they only know English books, and only a 
few of them, by translations made through 
the French. Even French fans are easier 
to get than Spanish in a country where 
fans are universally carried, indoors and 
out-of-doors, and are as indispensable as 
petticoats. 

We might almost say that, nowadays, 
the one entirely distinctive feature of Span- 
ish life left is the bull-fight. And this is 
a very significant fact. It shows that the 
essential Spanish character still remains 
unchanged, however much the novelties 
of external speculations and external habits 
may play upon and modify the country. 
Nay, the barbarism of the national sport 
has been adapted to the new world of rail- 
ways in a business-like way; and from one 
point of view, it has expanded itself, and 
— in strength, within the lifetime of 

@ present generation. The sport (origi- 
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nally, as we all know, a Moorish one) was 
long confined to Andalusia and Madrid, or 
chiefly cherished in those parts of Spain. 
It was a new thing in Barcelona so lately 
as 1835, and the massacres there, that 
year, began with the dragging of a bull 
that had displeased the populace through’ 
the streets —no uncommon introduction 
to Spanish tumults generally. What 
would England say if Manchester should 
suddenly take up the prize-ring, or an- 
nounce to the public the establishment of 
a new League for the restoration of bear- 
baiting and cock-fighting? Now Catalonia 
is a Spanish Lancashire, with Barcelona 
for its Manchester, as Mr. Ford obseves; 
and yet it not only adopted this old 
African recreation so recently as we have 
seen, but its bull-ring is the second in size 
of all Spain. It holds some eleven thou- 
sand spectators, and there are bull-fights in 
it every year. Having naturalized the 
bull-fight, Catalonia in a few years more 
accepted the railway-system ; and the rail- 
ways of Spain have assisted in keeping 
bull-fighting up, for the “stars” of the 
ring go “starring” the provinces, when 
Madrid and Seville can spare them, just as 
our actors go to Liverpool and Edinburgh, 
and take the bulls with them. The bulls 
are at first left in some field near the city 
in which they are to perform and be per- 
formed upon; and we once knew an Eng- 
lishman, when out shooting, drop upon a 
collection of them, to which he bid a civil 
and very rapid farewell. 

The town is soon extensively covered 
with play-bills, in which a bull with formid- 
able horns is a prominent object. The 
public is informed from what breeding- 
grounds the animals come, the best be- 
ing as well known as the stables of our 
trainers of race-horses. A list of the dif- 
ferent classes of the performers follows; 
and tickets are sold at the confectioners’ 
and elsewhere. The entertainment is al- 
ways presided over by the competent au- 
thority, generally the civil governor; and 
thus the State makes itself responsible for 
the effect upon the popular character of the 
amusement. 

The perverse sentimentalism with which 
things Spanish are usually regarded by the 
wandering British tourist weighs upon us 
at this point. Shall we be thought desti- 
tute of a feeling for the picturesque, or 
cynical, or effeminate, or all three, if we 
venture to say in plain English that we 
think the Spanish bull-fight a degrading, 
savage, and rather stupid and tiresome ex- 
hibition? Be it so, if so it must be. But 
the truth is, that no writer has yet taken, 
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not the bull, but the bull-fight by the 
horns properly. Even the admirable Ford 
is too lenient, which is not his usual fault 
—although, by the way, his comparative 
gentleness on this point will not atone, in 
Spanish eyes, for his loyal labours in hon- 
our of the campaigns of the Duke of Well- 
ington. Already, in his time, within thirty 
years, the graves of our Peninsular heroes 
(when they did get graves) required an Old 
Mortality. 

“But the bull-fight is such a capital 
thing to describe!”’ Yes! and that is 
precisely why we do not choose to de- 
scribe it. An honest description would be 
sickening. It would be a picture of a 
shambles; a lively sketch of a knackers’- 
yard; something that would not be allowed 
to be hung up in a Smithfield tap-room. 
It may seem unfair to say that the modern 
bull-fight is ashow, where people go to see 
broken-down cab-horses ripped up by half- 
wild bulls. But this is the exact truth, 
nevertheless; and the proof of it is that 
all compromises, all displays of trained 
bulls or bulls with tipped horns; mere 
feats of manly agility and grace, unaccom- 
panied with downright slaughter, flanks 
streaming with gore, and entrails trailing 
in the dust— all such displays, of which 
torture forms no part, fall utterly flat, and 
hardly meet any patronage. The yells for 
“caballos’? when the carnage runs short, 
show what the public want; and they are 
content to wait for the concluding chapter, 
the butchery of the bull, till they have 
seen some more screws kicking in anguish 
upon the sand. Anciently, as still, in 
theory, the bull-fight was a combat be- 
tween a well-mounted and skillful horse- 
man, with assistants on foot, and a wild 
animal. But it has degenerated, like 
everything else, till the pleasure of seeing 
a screw’s side turned to receive the bull’s 
horns has become the essential pleasure 
of the holiday. If the bull stops to gore a 
half-dead horse, in running round the 
arena, there is a general laugh. Surely, 
there is nothing either picturesque or skil- 
ful in a detail like that? 

And, indeed, the “picturesque” and 
“skilful” elements of this decrepit game 
are what writers for effect most exagger- 
ate. The sweeping circles of a Southern 
crowd, rising row above row under a sky 
of milky blue, do undoubtedly produce an 
effect ; but it is essentially an effect of the 
moment. The mass of spectators is tem- 
porarily impressive, but when you exam- 
ine it, however briefly, the ruffianly ele- 
ments stand forth so prominently, that the 
poetry vanishes, and a reaction against the 
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mere brute force of numbers rises strongly 
within you. Then, as to the skill dis- 
i? It sometimes happens that the 
ull is “got at” before he is let out, and 
more or less disabled by some cowardly 
blow. But in any case the odds are so 
conclusively and overwhelmingly against 
him, that “fight”? is not the proper word 
for the game ; and that so far from regard- 
ing the bull as an enemy, you find your- 
self wishing that, once in a way, he would 
get the best of it, and hint a little lesson 
of humanity to his tormentors by giving 
them a friendly poke in the ribs. No 
doubt there are pretty interludes. It is 
pretty to see the banderilleros charge the 
ull— light as dancing-girls, steady as 
skirmishing riflemen — and dart the gaudy 
banderillas of gay colour and keen edge 
into his dense hide. It is exciting also, 
and without the coarse excitement of 
mere cruelty, to watch the wary perform- 
er, handkerchief in hand, receive a bull’s 
charge, sitting on a chair, and evade it at 
the last instant by the most dexterous 
bound aside that one can imagine. But 
all such little touches are few and rare; 
and the steady rending of horses’s bellies, 
the successive butchery of bull after bull, 
make up the real staple of the afternoon’s 
pleasure, and are at once loathsome and 
wearisome. The bull, of course, ought to 
die at last by one subtle thrust — buen 
estoque. But such artistic stabs of the 
matador are rare. The majority of bulls 
are killed by repeated blows, and many of 
them with a poniard or dagger. The 
dragging away of the huge carcase by a 
train of mules galloping and jingling their 
bells is a favourite part of the display. 
When an unpopular man is assassinated in 
Spain, or a criminal’s body falls into the 
hands of the populacho, a dragging of the 
poor dying victim, or the more fortunate 
corpse by the heels more taurorum, is still 
common. Cases of it have happened more 
than once not far from where we are writ- 
ing, since the Revolution of 1868. 
erhaps the best omen regarding the 
future of the bull-fight, is a certain sensi- 
tiveness among the better educated Span- 
iards to the opinion of foreigners regard- 
ing it. They are glad to see Englishmen 
going there; but would find it difficult to 
prove that Englishmen of good condition 
and culture, or still less, English women, 
ever make a habit of going. To do a 
thing from curiosity, or in order to acquire 
a right to criticize it, once in a way, is a 
very different matter from doing a thing 
for pleasure and as an amusement in har- 
mony with a man’s ordinary occupations. 
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But the Spaniard is most unlucky when 
his Espaiiolismo prompts him to defend his 
national sport, which he often says, a for- 
eigner thinks barbarous, because he is not 
“used ” to it; as if all nations had not 
once been “ used ” to practices which their 
mature taste rejects; while the sugges- 
tion that the habit is good because it is a 
habit, begs the question in the most bare- 
faced manner. Finding this position un- 
tenable — for, indeed, reasoning is not his 

orte, and his isolation in Europe makes 
it difficult to him to understand European 
feeling —our Spaniard carries the war 
into the British camp, and boldly affirms 
that what bull-fights are to Spain, prize- 
fights are to England. But, even admit- 
ting all that can be said against the prize- 
ring, when was it ever such a national in- 
stitution, so powerful for influence over 
cone character, as the bull-ring? When 
did Queen Victoria ever take her young 
consort to see Tom Spring set-to with 
Deaf Burke — (we beg pardon of these 
great men’s memories if this be an an- 
achronism) — which would have been just 
what the new King of Spain felt obliged 
to do, in the corresponding position, 
t’other day? What would the most faith- 
ful Liberal journals say, if the wives of the 
Prime Minister and other members of the 
Cabinet were to prepare the colours for a 
couple of bruisers about to meet each 
other before 12,000 or 14,000 people, in 
Hyde Park? 

But, although some Spaniards begin to 
see that the bull-fight is an obsolete and 
demoralizing barbarism, there is little 
chance of its disappearing for generations 
to come. It will probably outlast the 
Carnival, which decays with the decaying 
severity of the Lent, for which it is a prep- 
aration. Besides, the Carnival appeals to 
the love of fun and colour only; whereas 
deeper and more enduring Spanish in- 
stincts are gratified by the bestial joys of 
the arena. The Barcelona Carnival is the 
most famous of Spain. The Rambla, with 
its long carriage-roads running alongside 
the trees which border its central prome- 
nade, is admirably suited to the grotesque 
and vivacious show. There, during the 
crowning three days, flow in steady 
streams, round and round, the motley 
re of the procession ; and of those 
who come out to see the general harle- 


quinade. Mounted Indians, Moorish chiefs, 





and figures in antique uniforms, ride by 
on horse-back ; while carriages containing | 
the most dissimilar groups,—a British | 
swell sitting silent and blas¢ beside his 


haughty spouse, — niggers, masquers with 


hideous noses in striped garments, and 
fighting parties armed with pellets of 
white dust, roll on in unbroken line. Thea 
balconies are crowded from end to end; 
the central promenade likewise; and the 
roar which passes along the line seems to 
shake the Saves of the sycamore-trees. 
The roar is loudest at the points, where, 
from clubs or hotels, a knot of warriors 
has planted itself to defy the war-chariots 
passing below. The heroes in the latter 
spring to their feet, and launch at the hos- 
tile balcony a glittering snowy shower, 
which is replied to with equal force. More 
gentle combatants drop upon a passing 
carriage arain of spring-flowers, or dart 
at a mounted officer a malignant sugar- 
plum. Satire plays a part in the Carnival 
as in the ancient Saturnalia ; and it quick- 
ly felt the operation of the Revolution. 
Byron tells us in Beppo of the Venice Car- 
nival : — 


All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 
All people, as their fancies hit, may choose. 
But no one in these parts may quiz the clergy, 
Therefore take heed, ye free-thinkers, I charge 
ye. 
But Spain, too, has her free-thinkers, libre 
pensadores — (there is a regular association 
of them in Barcelona)—and the Revo- 
lution has made public demonstrations 
easier for them. So at Barcelona, in the 
Carnival, a coach-full of burlesque priests 
may be seen among the other oddities — 
the maskers, with squeaking voices, sitting 
on the sides of their friend’s carriages, 
and the rest. We must not touch on the 
obscene element, characteristic of South- 
ern corruption, from which the Carnival is 
not altogether free. It exists, however; 
and we may mention as a slight trait of 
Spanish manners, that a ballis given by 
the richer Spanish youths at Carnival 
times, the tickets to which might be seized 
in England, under Lord Campbell’s Act. 
By out-of-door amusements, as we call 
them in England, the Spaniards would 
mean almost exactly the contrary of what 
we do, if they used the expression. It is 
extraordinary how little they walk, ride, 
shoot, swim, or use any kind of exercise. 
At their schools the youngsters have some- 
times a garden; but it is as little a scene 
of gymnastics, as of Athenian conversa- 
tions on philosophy. The absurd custom, 
too, at their schools, of putting in uni- 
form lads destined to be pettifoggers, or 
half-trained doctors, tends to foster an 
early priggism, to keep them out of har- 
mony with nature, and so to prepare them 
to seek relief from premature ennui in pre- 
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mature vjce. For this want of exercise, 
“the climate” is the excuse; as “the gov- 
ernment” is for other kinds of individual 
inferiority. And one excuse is as absurd 
as the other. Some parts of the summer 
are severely hot, though even in them the 
mornings are delicious. But there are 
several winter months, when any sort of 
open air exertion is not only possible, but 
delightful. In the long run, the climate is 
emphatically “temperate,” running to no 
great excess either way; and would be 
still more enjoyable, and would be free 
from its occasional dangers, if the best 
nse were made of it. Yet, although 
bragged of on the one hand, it is, on the 
other, cruelly made accountable for the 
most various short-comings. Even edu- 
cated Spaniards will tell you that “the 
climate ” is too hot for severe labours in 
letters or sciences. Ask him, “ How then, 
did the Greeks and Romans manage to do 
these things?” and the answer will be 
the usual shrug of the shoulders, — which, 
according to the occasion, serves to ex- 
press contented ignorance, defeat, indif- 
ference, or despair. But shoulders were 
made, not to be shrugged, but to bear 
burdens; and till the Spaniard under- 
stands this, Spanish constitutions will be 
mere ceremonies, and Spanish boasts idle 
as the smoke of cigarettes. 

Of course, a few persons here and there 
dabble even in field-sports. We once 
heard a landed proprietor proving, at much 
length, to a large group in a club, that in 
order to hit a bird flying rapidly across 
you, you must aim somewhat ahead of it. 
Here, at least, was a discoverer of no com- 
mon merit. So, again, a young man, 
“bucketing” up and down the road ona 
hack trained in the military style, may be 
seen ocvasionally. Nay, a horse-race ab- 
solutely was started in one great city, 
being held in nothing less than a HIPo- 
DROMO, for any race-course of an inferior 
dignity of appellation would have been un- 
worthy of the national pre-eminence. The 
running was comic. But the Spaniards 
were so delighted that they got up hurdle- 
races also, at the first of which three out 
of the four riders were spilt, and one of 
them seriously hurt. We have not heard 
of any further efforts. By the way, a 
iady’s riding in Spain is a kind of portent, 
and attracts about as much attention as a 
comet. 

With regard to swimming, the same de- 
ficiencies prevail. Nothing can be meaner 
than the provision made for bathing on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. With what 
regret does one look back to the bright- 
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‘coloured white-awninged shore-boats of 
Malta, and their neat ladders, in which one 
was rowed out to old Bighi Bay, to take a 
glorious header in the sparkling blue! On 
the Spanish coast, mean dirty boats for the 
purpose are difficult to get and dear to 
hire. The bathing-machine, again, Cock- 
ney, but comfortable, is unknown. There 
are buildings on the beach with cabins 
(and a bench common to the public), from 
which you descend by wooden stairs into 

|a place where the surf breaks, fortified by 

Stanchions, bars, and ropes. The Spaniard 
usually holds on by a rope, and dips under 
at intervals; or if he tries to swim, girds 

himself with calabazas (pumpkins or 

| gourds), suggesting, as he floats with his 

i friends, that a market-boat has been cap- 
sized among them. Bathing is more a san- 

itary matter than anything else with them, 

and lasts but a short part of their long 
warm summer. The domestic tub, regular 
with an English gentleman as his daily 
bread, is in Spain hardly known. 

What, then, are the “sports?” Well, 
there is shooting at rabbits and pigeons 
carefully tethered within easy range. And 
there are dog-fights (rifiados de perros), 
chiefly on Sundays. And there are bait- 
ings of calves by dogs. And there are 
combats in which two or three dogs are let 
loose upon a donkey, the noble animal de- 
fending himself with his heels. Cock- 
fighting, too, exists, although not on any 
brilliant scale. There is, in fact, nothing 
thorough in Spanish amusements, brutal or 
otherwise. And those we have just enu- 
merated are, to do the people justice, not the 
pleasures of any great number of the peo- 
ple. The many hours they spend out of 
the house are spent, by preference, in 
strolling, gossiping, sitting under the trees, 
until the time has come, according to the 
season, for the theatres of the city, or the 
garden-theatres of the suburbs. 

The famous old Spanish drama has had 

a fate not unlike its only rival in Europe 
—ourown. But most of us Englishmen 
have had twenty good opportunities of 
hearing Shakspeare, or Massinger, for one 
which most Spaniards have had of hearing 
Calderon or Lope. The old plays are 
scarce ever played in Spain; nor is there 
(on the other hand) either that critical 
study of them by individuals, or that 
vague, general, respectable acquaintance 
with them in society, which in some degree 
atones to our old English dramatists for 
their absence from the stage. Spain, how- 
ever, has little society-pieces by livin 

writers which are well spoken of; a 

which hold their own fairly against the 
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competition of the serious opera of Italy, 
and the comic operaof France. It is char- 
acteristic of Spain, where the grandiose en- 
joys a kind of worship, that although she 
cannot afford — (that fatal falta de recursos 
which the stranger hears of as the expla- 
nation of everything!)—to engage the 
highest singers, she has, in the Liceo of 
Barcelona, perhaps, the largest opera- 
house —in ; The house is really 
magnificent. But being above the natural 
wants of the city, so much of its cost fell 
upon rich men, who hold, as proprietors, 
tue best boxes, that no management can 
afford to vie with the great cities of Eu- 
rope in bidding for artists. The roominess 
of this place is something surprising. 
There are two or three sitting-rooms be- 
hind some boxes, where cards and cigars 
can be as comfortably enjoyed as at a 
club, and every box has at least one, 
where you can escape from the perform- 
ance if it happens to be a bore. It is 
pleasant to know that Spaniards do not 
absolutely smoke within the theatre itself. 
But between every act what a rush there 
is to the lobbies, and what a platoon-firing 
— the rattle of chatter with rolls of smoke 
— begins! 

The Spaniard listens with much gravity 
to music. He esteems himself a critical 
connoisseur ; is as severe upon a false note 
as upon a bad peseta; and hisses unmerci- 
fully. There is no more tenderness for a 
tenor, than for a toro, if either of them fails 
in what is expected from him. The Span- 
iard is not looking at the matter, in either 
- case, as one of taste only, but as one of 
money, and he rigidly exacts his money’s 
worth. The loose liberality in matters of 
cash that is seen in the North, is only fourd 
among Cubans. But a Cuban hardly cares 
to be called a Spaniard. To him, Cuba is 
“my country,” and he spends his dollars 
like a Yankee. 

The influence of France, so frequently 
touched upon in these papers, has given an 
actress who finds her audience heavy, a 
sure charm for awakening it in our days. 
The opera, which ought to be comic, is — 
let us suppose — hanging fire. Clouds are 
gathering over the dusky faces. Fans 
move more impatiently than usual. “ Ay, 
dios mio!” exclaims Dolores, wearily. 
“ Madre de Dios!” sighs Pilar. And the 
young ladies in green silk in yonder box, 
who are supposed eavh to have a herd of 
ten thousand cattle for dowry, in South 
America, flirt with more activity than ever. 
Suddenly, the orchestra strikes up a few 
bars ofa peculiarly lively tune. The actress, 
seizing her dress, and thrusting forward 
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one leg with a familiar and beloved gesture, 
dances two or three —and only two or 
three —steps in front of the chief comic 
man. The whole scene changes as if by 
magic. A delirium of delight seizes the 
audience. It is the cancan! But the de- 
light is brief, for, as we all know, mora’idad 
is one of the watchwords (perhaps the 
most amusing one) of the Revolution, and 
the civil governor has ordered that the 
cancan shall not be danced. Spaniards, 
with all their rant about liberty nowadays, 
take quite kindly to being policed. The 
habit of obedience to the man in office lies 
deep in their blood. Soa “moral” gov- 
ernor just prohibits a dance, or shuts-up a 
club where he thinks there is too much 
gambling, by his own fiat. And it is diffi- 
cult to see how a country like Spain could 
be ruled in any other way. She is scarcely 
more fit for self-government, in our British 
sense, than the Zoological Gardens. 
Apropos of gambling, let us notice the 
extraordinary prevalence of it in Spain. 
More than anything else, it is supposed to 
have ruined the fortunes of the nobility; 
and the most famous modern soldiers, 
whose names are in everybody’s mouth, 
have been notorious for it. All Spaniards 
are believed to like it, from the urchin who 
puts in his cuartoz at a wheel of fortune 
or a raffle, to the grandee who stakes his 
onzas (sixteen-dollar gold-pieces, fair to 
see!) on the turn of a card. Sain Sebas- 
tian is now the summer head-quarters of 
gaming, but it goes on all over the coun- 
try. Cards are more played than any- 
thing else in Spain. The pack consists of 
forty-eight, divided into espadas, or swords 
(spades ?); oros, circular pieces of gold; 
copas, or cups; and bas‘os, clubs. The 
court-cards are rey, the king, sofa, the 
knave, and amounted figure, caballo, which 
makes up for the waat of agqueen. The 
ace is called as. In regular gambling, 
monte, where the mere draw of a card 
settles the gain or loss, is one of the best- 
known games. But the game answering 
to our whist, and which may be played for 
high or nominal stakes equally, is tresillo. 
In tresillo there are three players —the 
fourth hand being in common. The first 
player nominates trumps, according to the 
strength of his hand; but may be super- 
seded by the second player, if he, with the 
help of the common hand, finds himself 
still stronger in any class of card. Trumps 
once constituted, the game goes on in a 
general way like whist. Long before dark, 
you may see respectable old Spanish fo- 
gies at their casino or circulo employed 
upon this game. The Spaniards do not 
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attempt clubs upon the English scale; nor 
can you get anything in the way of refresh- 
ment there, except what may be conve- 
niently brought in from a café. But the 
rooms are handsome. There are Madrid 
and French newspapers, — most probably, 
also, The Times and Tilustrated London 
News, and sometimes Punch. Not, of 
course, that you would find these luxuries 
in such sleepy old capitals as Zaragoza 
and Pamplona, where a dignified indiffer- 
ence to modern life prevails, and the nar- 
row antique streets, with their quaint 
population gazing at the stranger, hardly 
seem to belong to the century. Yet every 
Spanish town has its café, with its loungers 
and players at dominoes, its glasses of hot 
milk, orgeat, and rose-syrnp, and its end- 
less clatter amidst clouds of tobacco-smoke. 
Even a revolution or insurrection does 
not disturb the current of existence in a 
Spanish city as much as the reader may 
perhaps suppose. You hear that barri- 
cades are being erected in such and such a 
quarter. The population are ordered to 
keep in-doors after a signal gun from the 
citadel. Troops bivouack in front of your 
house; musketry is heard in the distance. 
But, next morning, the cooks are all going 
to market, for “there is always an hour 


allowed for that,” says your cocinera, who 
has seen her country ruined and saved 
a dozen times, and never found that it 
much affected the price of tunny-fish, kid, 


or tomatoes. The cooks well in, firing re- 
commences, and “ prodigies of valour” are 
declared by the local papers to be going 
on on both sides. “ Both are valiant,” ex- 
claims the editor, urging peace. In a little 
while all is over. The revolt has failed. 
Nobody seems to know that any soldier 
has been hurt, although there are rumours 
that a poor wine-shop keeper has been 
killed in cold blood, because the black 
stains on his hands were mistaken for 
marks of gunpowder. The Captain-Gen- 
eral rides through the city with a showy 
staff behind him. Order is safe. The 
Captain-General is to have the grand 
cross of Juana la Loca. Shops and thea- 
tres open again; and the foreigner finds 
that he has added one more little chapter 
to his experience of the Manners and 
Amusements of Spain. 


From Nature. 
THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
Surety if eclipse expeditions had their 
mottoes, that of the expedition of this year 
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should be per mare per terram; for it has 
been per mare per terram in our case with 
a vengeance! Probably when we return, 
the curious individuals who total up in the 
Times the aggregate number of years thosa 
people have lived whose deaths are there 
recorded, will, in asking «us for our auto- 
graphs, beg also a detailed statement of 
the number of miles each of us has trav- 
elled in the performance of our duty. I 
fear it will be very difficult to give the in- 
formation; and if the temperature in the 
shade be wanted too, the thing will be 
perfectly hopeless; for, thank goodness, 
we took the precaution to bring no ther- 
mometers ; had we done so and looked at 
them, it might have been all over with us. 
Let me point my remarks. A week ago I 
was at Bekul, having travelled I know not 
how many thousand miles by sea, and havy- 
ing scarcely set foot on land for a month. 
We were in the jungle, the heat was burn- 
ing, some of us had fever, and it was opium 
which enabled me at all events to get 
through the eclipse, for it was that memo- 
rable day, just a week ago. Since then, 
by night and by day, Dr. Thomson, Cap- 
tain Maclear, and myself, have been —I 
seek a word, wafted is too weak, jolted is 
too strong, for some parts of our journey, 
though ridiculously lacking in expression 
for others — well, conveyed from Bekul, 
now in men-carried conveyances, the cun- 
ning bearers with their plaintive moaning, 
by no means unmelodious, keeping step, 
giving us an idea of the tremendous labour 
they were undergoing, and reminding us 
of a certain journey which we must all 
make once; now on men’s shoulders, now 
in bullock bandy, speed about two miles 
an hour, thanks to a brutal breach of con- 
tract, which has upset my plans terribly, 
now in Indian railway carriages, average 
speed ten miles an hour, temperature of 
carriage at noon unknown, and lastly in 
the horse transit of the Madras Carrying 
Company. Oh! that their carriages were 
as good as their arrangements and the 
speed of their horses; and, now, here I am 
shivering, surrounded by hoar frost, with 
a soupcon of a difficulty of breathing in 
this higher air after the dense atmosphere 
of the jungles, but all the same in an 
earthly paradise with hedges of roses al- 
though it is mid-winter, the whole place a 
perfect garden. I am at Ootacamund, at 
an elevation of some 7,000 feet with an 
Australian fauna; and within a few hours 
I hope to see Janssen, who is still here; 
Tennant, Herschel, and Hennessy I have 
unfortunately missed, owing to the breach 
of contract already referred to. 
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We can all of us, or nearly all of us, af- 
‘ford to laugh now at any inconveniences 
we have suffered; for of the eleven who 
landed at Galle nine have seen the eclipse, 
some of us perhaps as an eclipse has never 
been seen before. Unfortunately, to the 
regret of all, Mre Abbay and Mr. Friswell, 
who were among the best prepared for 
doing good work, and were at a station 
at which everybody said cloudless weather 
was certain, found themselves on the 12th 
in a storm of cloud and mist, which ob- 
secured the sun for, I believe, the whole 
day. With this exception the telegrams 
from all the English parties have been sent 
regularly, while we have all been thankful 
to learn from the telegrams which Dr. 
Janssen and Colonel Tennant have had the 
great courtesy to send me, that they too 
saw the eclipse well, as also did Mr. Pog- 
son, as I gather from the newspapers, but 
of course the details of their observations 
are still unknown to me. Hence, I can 
only give the facts observed by the party 
at Bekul and Poodocottah ; Prof. Respighi, 
who observed at that station, having joined 
me at Pothanore, the station on the Mad- 
ras Railway, at the foot of the hills which 
™ ascended yesterday from 4.30 a.m. till 

P.M. 

But before I say a word about the obser- 
vations themselves, it is incumbent upon 
me to express our deep obligations to the 
supreme Madras and Ceylon Governments 
for the magnificent manner in which they 
have aided us. Nothing could be more 
complete than the arrangements at Bekul 
made by the collector, Mr. Webster, and 
his assistant, Mr. MclIvor, both for the 
work to be done and the comfort of those 
who had to do it. The same must be said 
for the Poodocottah party, where not only 
the collector, Mr. Whiteside. but the Rajah 
did everything in their power, the latter 
loading the observers with presents when 
they left. We have at present heard only 
of the discomforts of the Manantoddy 
party, and it is clear that here the local 
arrangements were in strong contrast to 
those elsewhere. The Ceylon parties, who 
parted from the main body at Galle, have 
doubtless been well looked after; as Cap- 
tain Fyers, the Surveyor-General of the 
island, accompanied and aided them in 
their observations. 

This brings us to another part of the ar- 
rangements. The Ceylon party had the 
unreserved use of the Government steamer 
the Serendib, to take them from Galle to 
their places of observation, Jaffnua and 
Trincomalee, both on the coast, and the 
accommodation on board was _ perfect. 
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The Indian parties proceeded to their va- 
rious destinations, or the ports on the 
coast nearest to them, in the Admiral’s 
flag-ship the Glasgow, which, however, 
could not remain to bring them back, a cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to very 
considerable inconvenience and great risk 
for the instruments, which are now scat- 
tered all along the line, to be sent to the 
coast and from the coast to Bombay or 
Galle, as circumstances may determine. 
This of course was not to be helped, and 
we must hope for the best, especially as 
all the parties have done their utmost in 
superintending their repacking, and hand- 
ing them over in perfect condition to the 
different Government officers who accom- 
panied each party. Still, although it was 
not to be avoided, the withdrawal of the 
ship has been the unfortunate circumstance 
in the arrangements. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the kindness of the Admiral, who va- 
cated his own quarters to give us room, of 
Captain Jones, who took the warmest in- 
terest in our proceedings, and helped the 
arrangements greatly, and by the officers 
of the ship generally. Without the equal 
kindness of Mr. Webster at Bekul, the step 
from the Admiral’s cabin into the jungle 
hut would have been a seven-league one. 
As the mail, the first available one after 
the eclipse, leaves this place to-day, I must 
lose no more time in recording prelimina- 
ries. I will therefore at once state the 
general arrangements of the parties, and 
what I at present know of the observa- 
tions. The stations and observers as 
they were finally arranged were as fol- 
lows: — 
Bekul — Analyzing Spectroscope, Capt. Maclear 
and Mr. Pringle. ‘ 
Polariscope, Dr. T..omson, 
Photography, Mr. Davis. 
Manantoddy — Analyzing Spectroscope, 
Friswell. 
Integrating Spectroscope, Mr. Abbay. 
Poodocottah — Spectroscope, Professor Respighi. 
Sketches of Corona, Mr. Holiday. 
Jaffna — Integrating Spectroscope, Capt. Fyers 
and Mr. Ferguson. 
Polariscope, Capt. Tupman and Mr. 
Lewis. 
Photography, Captain Hogg. 
Trincomalee — Spectroscope, Mr. Moseley. 


Mr. 


Besides these observers, we had at 
Bekul the valuable assistance of General 
Selby, commanding the troops in Canara 
aud Malabar (for whose help in supplying 
guards’ tents, &c., the friends of Science 
cannot be too thankful), Colonel Farewell, 
Judge Walhouse, and others, in sketching 
the Corona. At all stations, of course, 
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most precious help in various ways was 
given by all present who volunteered for 
the various duties, though some of them 
lost a sight of the eclipse in consequence. 
Among those who helped in this way at 
Bekul were Mr. Mclvor, Mr. Pringle, Cap- 
tain Bailey who timed the eclipse, Mr. 
Cherry, and Captain Christie, the Inspec- 
tor of Police, whose presence there turned 
out to be of the most serious value, for the 
natives seeing in the eclipse the great 
Monster Rahoo devouring one of their 
most sacred divinities, nct only howled 
and moaned in the most tremendous man- 
ner, but set fire to the grass between our 
telescopes and the sun to propitiate the 
representative of the infernal gods. Cap- 
tain Christie with his posse of police 
stopped this sacrifice at the right moment, 
and no harm was done. 

Now for the observations. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to begin with my own, 
as at the present moment I know most 
about them. I determined to limit my 
spectroscopic observations to the spectrum 
of a streamer, and to Young’s stratum, 
thereby liberating a number of seconds 
which would enable me to determine the 
structure of the undoubted corona with a 
large refractor, to observe the whole phe- 
nomena with the naked eye, and through 
a train of prisms with neither telescope 
nor collimator, and finally with a Savart 
and biquartz. I found the 120 seconds 
gave me ample time for all this, but owing 
to a defect in the counterpoising of my 
large reflector, which disturbed the rate 
of my clock, I missed the observation of 
the bright line stratum (assuming its ex- 
istence) at the first contact. At the last 
contact Mr. Pringle watched for it and saw 
no lines. 

Having missed this, I next took my look 
at the corona. It was as beautiful as it 
is possible to imagine anything to be. 
Strangely weird and unearthly did it look 
—that strange sign in the heavens! 
What impressed me most about it, in my 
momentary glance, was its serenity. I 
don’t know why I should have got such an 
idea, but get it Idid. There was nothing 
awful about it, or the landscape generally, 
for the air was dry and there was not a 
cloud. Hence there were no ghastly ef- 
fects, due generally to the monoc!iromatic 


lights which chase each other over the tions where the prominences were. 








| 


jless dark spaces between. 
| this structure was lost in the brightness 
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want to see the prominences then, and I 
did not see them. I saw nothing but the 
star-like decoration, with its rays arranged 
almost symmetrically, three above and 
three below two dark spaces or rifts at the 
extremities of a horizontal diameter. The 
rays were built up of innumerable bright 
lines of different lengths, with more or 
Near the sun 


of the central ring. 

But from this exquisite sight I was com- 
pelled to tear myself after a second’s gazing. 
I next tried the spectrum of a streamer 
above the point at which the sun had dis- 
appeared. I got a vivid hydrogen spec- 
trum, with 1474 (I assume the point of 
this line from observation) slightly ex- 
tended beyond it, but very faint through- 
out its length compared with what I had 
anticipated, and thickening downwards 
like F. I was, however, astonished at the 
vividoess of the C line, and of the contin- 
uous spectrum, for there was no promi- 
nence on the slit. I was above their hab- 
itat. The spectrum was undoubtedly the 
spectrum of glowing gas. 

I next went to the polariscope, for 
which instrument I had got Mr. Becker to 
make me a very time-saving contrivance — 
a double eye-piece to a small telescope, 
one containing a Savart and the other a 
biquartz. In the Savart I saw lines ver- 
tical over everything — corona promi- 
nences, dark moon, and unoccupied sky. 
There was no mistake whatever about this 
observation, for | swept three times across 
and was astonished at their unbrokenness. 
I next tried the biquartz. In this I saw 
wedges, faintly coloured here and there; a 
yellowish one here, a brownish one there, 
with one of green on-each side the junc- 
tion, are all the colours I recollect. Then 
to the new attack —the simple train of 
prisms which, the readers of Nature know, 
Professor Young had thought of as well 
as myself; its principle being that, in the 
case of particular rays given out by such 
a thing as the chromosphere, or the sodium 
vapour of a candle, we shall get images 
of the thing itself painted in that part of 
the spectrum which the ray inhabits, so to 
speak, we shall see an image for each ray, 
as if the prisms were not there. What I 
saw was four exquisite rings, with projec- 
In 


gloomy earth, no yellow clouds, no seas of | brightness, C came first, then F, then G, 


blood—the great Indian Ocean almost|and last of all 1474! 


Further, the rings 


bathed our feet — no death-shadow cast on | were nearly all the same thickness, cer- 
the faces of men. The whole eclipse was| tainly not more than 2 m. high, and they 
centred in the corona, and there it was, of | were all enveloped in a line of impure 
the purest silvery whiteness. I did not! continuous spectrum. 
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I then returned to the finder of my tele- 
scope, a 33-4 inch, and studied the struc- 
ture of the corona and prominences. One 
of the five prominences was admirably 
placed in the middle of the field, and I 
inspected it well. I was not only charmed 
with what I saw, but delighted to find that 
the open-slit method is quite competent to 
show us prominences well without any 
eclipse. I felt as if I knew the thing before 
me well, had hundreds of times seen its 
exact equivalent as well in London, and 
went on to the structure of the corona. 
Scarcely had I done so, however, when the 
signal was given at which it had been 
arranged that I was to do this in the 6-inch 
Greenwich refractor. In this instrument, to 
which I rushed, for Captain Bailey had just 
told us that we had “ sti// 30 seconds more ” 
—which I heard mentally, though not 
with my ears, as “ only 30 seconds more ”— 
the structure of the corona was simply ex- 
quisite and strongly developed. I at once 
exclaimed, “like Orion!’’ Thousands of 
interlacing filaments varying in intensity 
were visible, in fact I saw an extension of 
the prominence-structure in cooler ma- 
terial. This died out somewhat suddenly 
some 5m. or 6m. from the sun, I could 
not determine the height precisely, and 
then there was nothing; the rays so 
definite to the eye had, I supposed, been 
drawn into nothingness by the power of 
the telescope ; but the great fact was this, 
that close to the sun, and even for 5 m. or 
6 m. away from the sun, there was nothing 
like a ray, or any trace of any radial 
structure whatever to be seen. While 
these observations were going on, the 
eclipse terminated for the others, but not 
for me. For nearly three minutes did the 
coronal structure impress itself on my 
retina, until at last it faded away in the rap- 
idly increasing sunlight. I then returned 
to the Savart, and saw exactly what I had 
seen during the eclipse, the vertical lines 
were still visible! 

Captain Maclear has promised to for- 
ward to you himself an account of his ob- 
servations. I need only here therefore 
refer to their extreme value, adding what 
I should have stated before, that Isaw the 
bright lines at the cusps, as he was so 
good as to draw my attention to them. I 
am however not prepared to say that they 
were visible through a large are of retreat- 





ing cusp. 

Dr. —— confined his observations 
to the polariscope, using the Savart. He 
states that his observations were identical 
with my own. 

Mr. Davis’s photographic tent was be- 
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low the cavalier in which our telescopes 
had been erected; and immediately after 
the observations I have recorded were over, 
I went down to see what success had at- 
tended his efforts. I was hailed when half- 
way there with the cheering intelligence 
“five fine photographs,” and so they are 
those taken at the beginning and end of 
the eclipse being wonderfully similar, with, 
I fancy, slight changes here and there; 
but on this point I speak with all reserve 
until they have been examined more care- 
fully than the time at our disposal has 
permitted, and until they have been com- 
pared with those taken at Ootacamund, 
Avenashi, and, I hope, at Jaffna and Cape 
Sidmouth. 

This exhausts the principal work done 
by the Bekul party, with the exception of 
the sketchers with General Selby at their 
head, who have recorded most marked 
changes in the form of the outer corona, 
and Mr. Webster, who was so good as to 
photograph the eclipse from a fort some 
eight miles away, with an ordinary camera, 
and obtained capital results. 

Next a word about the Poodocottah, the 
other fortunate Indian party. Prof. Res- 
pighi has promised to send his results to 
you with this. About Mr. Holiday’s la- 
bours I know nothing, except that he has 
obtained three sketches. 

Concerning the Ceylon parties I give 
you a verbatim extract from the telegrams. 
From Jaffua: “ Exceedingly strong radial 
polarization, 35 m. above the prominences ; 
corona undoubtedly solar to that height, 
and very probably toheight of 50 m.” From 
Trincomalee Mr. Moseley informs me that 
he carefully watched for Young’s bright 
line stratum, and did not see it, and that 
1474 was observed higher than the other 
line. 

This is the sum total of the information 
which has at present reached me. It is 
clear there are discordances as well as 
agreements, the former being undoubtedly 
as valuable as the latter. It remains now 
to obtain particulars of all the observa- 
tions of all the parties, before a final ac- 
count can be rendered of the eclipsed sun 
of 1871. This, of course, will be a work 
of months; but if all goes well, I trust to 
obtain information shorily of the outlines 
of the work done by the Indian observers 
and M. Janssen, a3 I am now remaining in 
India for that purpose, and this I will com- 
municate to Nature by the earliest oppor- 
tunity. In the meantime I hope the good 
people at home will think we have done 
our duty, and that all the members of the 
Government Eclipse Expedition of 1871 
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will soon be safely with them to give an 
account of their work. 
J. NorMAN LOCKYER. 
Ootacamund, Dec. 19, 1871. 





CAPTAIN MACLEAR’S OBSERVATIONS. 


Lone before this, no doubt you have 
heard of the success of the expedition, but 
you must be anxious to hear more of the 
details, and what the observations really 
were. When I last wrote you from Point 
de Galle, the expedition had ,arrived 
there on November 27th in the Mirzapore, 
and was about to proceed to the different 
stations selected. The Ceylon sections left 
on the 28th in the Colonial steamer Seren- 
dib, placed at our disposal by the Govern- 
ment. She was to leave Messrs. Moseley 
and Ferguson at Trincomalee, and then 
proceed to Jaffna, with Captain Fyers, R.E., 
Captain Tupman, R.M.A. and Mr. Moseley. 
We have since heard of the safe arrival of 
these gentlemen at their stations, and, by 
telegraph, of their successful observations 
on December 12th. 

The Indian parties left Galle on the 28th 
in H.M.S. Glasgow, flag-ship of Admiral 
Cockburn, who kindly gave us his cabin ac- 
commodation. With a fair wind we made 
sail, and arrived at Beypore on the night 
of the Ist December. The next morn- 
ing we landed Signor Respighi and Mr. 
Holiday to go by train to Poodocottah, 
and then we left for Cannanore where 
Messrs. Abbay and Friswell were disem- 
barked to make their way across country 
to their station at Manantoddy. They 
had a troublesome and fatiguing journey 
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The bay is open and shelving, but there 
was little surf, and on the morning of the 
4th, instruments and all were safely land- 
ed and carried up to the fort. 

Our voyage in the Glasgow had been 
uneventful; but I cannot take leave of her 
without speaking of the kindness and as- 
sistance we received from Captain Jones 
and all on board, and we were truly sorry 
that the duties of the station did not allow 
them to remain and give us that aid, 
which, with the interest that all took in 
the work, would have been so invaluable. 

Bekul is an out-of-the-way place, twenty- 
five miles from Mangalore, from which 
place all our supplies had to be carried on 
the backs of coolies; this did not, how- 
ever, prevent several gentlemen, interested 
in our proceedings, coming out to join us. 

Our party consisted of four who came 
out from England, viz., Mr. Lockyer, Dr. 
Thomson, Mr. Davis, and Commander 
Maclear, besides Messrs. McIvor and Prin- 
gle, to whose foresight and care we are 
very much indebted for our success. It 
was further strengthened by Mr. Webster, 
collector at Mangalore, who took some 
valuable photographs during the eclipse, 
by General Selby from Cannanore, and 
several others, making’ our number up 
altogether to eighteen. Our bungalow 
was about a mile from the fort, of which 
the highest bastion in the inner rampart 
had been selected to mount the equato- 
rials; it was in a most commanding posi- 
tion about eighty feet above the sea, and 
overlooking a vast extent of country. Just 


.below us, in a well-sheltered spot, Mr. 


Davis fixed his camera and dark chamber. 
The day of our landing the heat of the 


to perform, with heavy instruments which: sun was terrible, and we had to wait till 
however they safely accomplished in three | the cool of the afternoon before we could 
days, and we can only heartily regret that | proceed to work. That night, however, a 
their labours were not recompensed by | great advance was made, the bases of the 
fine weather on the morning of the eclipse. | equatorials were up, and all ready for the 
At Cannanore we were fortunate enough | tubes, and a “chuppa,” or awning of palm 
to enlist the services of General Selby,| leaves erected to protect them from the 
commanding the troops; he came across | night dews and midday sun. The next 
to Bekul, and rendered good aid in making ; seven days were employed in getting our 
some valuable sketches of the corona|instruments perfectly adjusted and in 





during the eclipse. 
We left Cannanore on the 3rd, and 
with the strong tide that sometimes runs 


practising with them. The weather left 
nothing to be desired, except that the sun 
would take his revenge out beforehand 


up that coast, were only six hours in! and strike down with such force as to ren- 


reaching Bekul. We found that Mr. Mc- 


Ivor, assistant collector, and Mr. Pringle, 
engineer, had arrived that morning from 
Mangalore, on the part of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, had prepared the travellers’ bun- 
galow for our reception, and had cleared 
the keep of an old fort erected by Tippoo 
which would make a capital observatory. 





der it impossible to work in the middle of 
the day. Only one morning was cloudy, and 
then not to an extent that would have in- 
terfered with observations. At night the 
stars shone with great brilliancy, and we 
had great delight in observing the clusters 
and nebula, pity we could not have re- 
mained longer to make spectroscopic ob- 
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servations of the latter in such a clear 
atmosphere. 

The morning of the 12th dawned bright 
and clear, only a few small clouds to be 
seen near the western horizon, a light 
breeze from the N.E. All were early at 
their stations watching anxiously the ap- 
pearance of the sun, which rose over the 
distant hills about half-an-hour before the 
commencement of the eclipse. But now I 
shall speak only of my own observations ; 
Mr. Lockyer has already given the account 
of those made by himself. 

The instrument I used was double equa- 
torial of two 6-inch refractors mounted on 
the same base, one at either end of the de- 
clination axis. To one was attached a 
6-prism spectroscope from Kew, lent by 
Mr. Spottiswoode, of great dispersive 

ower. To the other was fixed a spindle 

ar, carrying an erecting eye-piece, and a 
7-prism direct vision spectroscope, either 
of which could be swung at pleasure into 
the focus of the object glass; the two 
tubes had been carefully made parallel, so 
that the same object was viewed in both 
telescopes. The 6-prism was worked 
nearly the whole of the time by myself, 
and the direct vision by Mr. Pringle, who 
had practised with it constantly during 
the last few days. I add the observations 
made by him. At the commencement of 
the eclipse the slit of the 6-prism was 
placed tangential to the point of contact, 
that of the direct vision radial, width such 
that the absorption lines were very dis- 
tinct, but not too fine. No change was 
observed from the ordinary solar spectrum. 
Keeping the slit for the next quarter of an 
hour tangential to the northern cusp, C 
was very bright the whole length; F 
bright, but thin. The slit was then placed 
radial to the cusp, and four bright lines 
near C (besides C itself) became visible, 
one on the direct side within 10 units 
Kirchhoff, and three on the red side within 
20 units, the length of all five varying, but 
not together the average being about 1-8 
the height the visible spectrum. 

At 6h. 51m. M.T., twenty-five minutes 
after contact, on a large prominence, C 
lengthened to half height of spectrum; 
nine minutes afterwards cusp was at an- 
other prominence, the positions of these 
must have been about N. 13°, and nearly 
north. 

At 7h. 8m. M.t. I watched with the di- 
rect vision radial and, beside the Hyd. and 
‘‘near D”’ lines, observed another bright 
line a little more refrangible than the air 
band between band F. At 1830 Kirch- 
hoff it was very faint, and soon disap- 
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peared; soon after this I saw F line double 
about the same height as usual, 1-8 spec- 
trum. 

At 7h. 23m. o.t., having returned to the 
6-prism radial to the cusp, I observed the 
Hyd. D, E and 6 very plain; several lines 
then began to come into view, as near as I 
could judge all the iron lines from halfway 
between D and E to beyond b. These 
kept on brightening and more lines com- 
ing in. I called Mr. Lockyer to look at 
the phenomenon, and we watched it to- 
gether for two or three minutes until it 
became time to take position to observe 
totality. During these two or three min- 
utes the cusp must have passed from 
about N. 38° E. to N. 70° E. or further, 
and the lines were not lost sight of till I 
moved the telescope and placed the slit 
tangential to the point where the light 
would disappear, keeping it there with 
R.A. movement. On looking through the 
spectroscope the field was full of bright 
lines, the light just enough to let me dis- 
tinguish the positions from the well-known 
solar lines. 

As totality came on the light decreased, 
and the lines increased exceedingly, rapid- 
ly in number and brightness, until it 
seemed as if every line in the solar spec- 
trum was reversed; then they vanished, 
not instantly, but so quickly that I could 
not make out the order of their going, ex- 
cept that Hyd. D, , and some others be- 
tween D and 4, remained last. Then they 
vanished, and all was darkness. I then 
unclamped, and swept out right and left, 
but saw nothing; then went to the direct 
vision, but saw nothing; placed the tele- 
scope on the moon’s limb by the eye-piece, 
then put in the spectroscope, but the light 
was not sufficient to show any spectrum; 
pointed the telescope carefully, first on 
the dark moon, and then on a bright part 
of the corona, but no spectrum. I then 
looked at the corona with the naked eye, 
saw a bright glory around the moon, stel- 
lar form, six-pointed, something like the 
nimbus painted round a saint’s head, ex- 
tending to a diameter anda half. Looked 
through the finder, and saw the same form, 
but very much reduced in size and _ bril- 
liancy; then examined with the 6G in. 
and eye-piece, and saw nothing but a 
bright glow round the moon, not much 
more than the height of the big prom- 
inence plainly visible in the S.E. quarter. 
The last thirty seconds had now arrived, 
and, as previously arranged, Mr. Lockyer 
took my place at the 6 in., while I again 
looked through the 6-prism spectroscope 
to record anything that might be visible, 
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but I saw nothing. As the spectroscope 
was not on the sun’s limb at the reappear- 
ance of the light, I cannot state what took 
place. 

During the remainder of the partial 
eclipse I watched the northern cusp as the 
moon uncovered the sun, and several times 
I saw distinctly the fuur bright lines near 
C; but saw nothing else worth recording. 

The colour of the corona appeared to 
me a light pinkish white, very brilliant. 
I saw no streamers. The rest of the 
sky and everything around had a bluish 
tinge. 

I will now give an extract from Mr. 
Pringle’s report. He was observing with 
the direct-vision spectroscope attached to 
the other 6-inch telescope, and with my- 
self watching the northern cusp, slit 
radial : 

“Until Gh. 47m, (mean time) bright lines 
C, near D, and F, of uniform brightness, 
and varying but slightly from normal 
height. At that time F brightened, C re- 
mained bright, line near D very faint. At 
Gh. 54m. all the lines lengthened to some 
four or five times their normal height, 
showing a prominence at the cusp. For 
the next ten minutes lines varying but 
little. At 7h. 4m. a large prominence ,at 
cusp; bright lines lengthening some eight 
or nine times their normal height. At 7h. 
4m. 30s. a bright line appeared on the 
more refrangible side of F, and close to it, 
F lengthening considerably, and bending 
towards the red. All the before-mentioned 
lines were now bright, F longer than the 
rest, and remaining bent, the line near it 
being one-third its length. At 7h. 13m. 
observed three bright lines at 0b, visible 
only at the extreme point of the cusp. 
Half a minute before totality, turned the 
slit tangential; but the slit not being ex- 
actly at the same place as that of Com- 
mander Maclear’s, both refractors working 
by the same slow-motion screw [this was 
owing to the sway of the bars carrying 
the spectroscope when it was being turned. 
—J. P. M.] I failed to obtain any results 
at the moment of totality. Ithen observed 
at the 6-prism just quitted by Commander 
Maclear, whilst that gentleman, observing 
at the direct-vision spectroscope, swept out 
from the sun on one side, then brought the 
finder on the dark moon, and thence swept 
out from the sun on the opposite side. 
During this time nothing whatever was 
visible in the spectroscope. I next ob- 
served with the naked eye: corona ap- 

eared radial, of a purplish white colour, 
rightest near the body of the moon; no 
very Jong rays perceptible. On holding 
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ijthe head sideways, rays of corona re- 


mained permanent, showing none to be 
due to defect of vision. Next observed 
corona through 2 1-2 sec. finder of re- 
fractor. Structure well-defined, wavy, nebu- 
lous, permanent. Remarked a curiously- 
curved portion of corona, divided by a 
partial rift from an oblique ray. I should 
imagine the corona to extend about 7m. 
beyond the sun, but did not accurately 
estimate the distance whilst observing. 
When thirty seconds of totality remained, 
I went to finder of equatorial reflector ; 
structure of corona not so apparent with 
higher power. Several prominences visi- 
ble; one of large size, structure similar to 
that of corona. At about twelve seconds 
before end of totality, a perceptible bright- 
ening along the edge of the moon on the 
side of appearance ; a few seconds before 
end of totality, I went to one prism corona 
spectroscope attached to 7 1-4 sec. reflector. 
At the end of totality a considerable 
number of bright lines flashed in (what 
proportion of the whole I cannot say, per- 
haps a third). The line near D noticeably 
bright ; continuous spectrum faintly visible 
a moment before the sun’s limb showed. 
After totality observed at finder, the sum- 
mit of a large prominence opposite the 
point of sun’s re-appearance visible for 
several seconds after totality.” 

During the afternoon I tried to make an 
accurate sketch of the prominences on the 
sun’s disc, but clouds came on, and I was 
prevented. It was not worth while keep- 
ing the instruments up another day for the 
purpose, so we commenced, and in two days 
they were safely packed for Bombay. 

The rumours that our presence gave rise 
to among the natives were very amusing. 
First we heard that part of the sun was 
about to fall, and the wise men had come 
to the East to prevent it. Then when the 
formidable-looking instruments were seen 
mounted on the fort, they thought there 
was a war, and we were engineers going to 
put the fort in order to prevent a landing. 
This was strengthened by the fact that the 
Glasgow practised at a target before re- 
turning to Ceylon. This gave place to a 
flood about to descend, and all the Eu- 
ropeans were coming to the high ground 
to escape it. 

When the eclipse commenced the usual 
shouting and beating of tom-toms went on, 
but a cordon of police prevented an inva- 
sion of the observatory, and only a con- 
fused noise from below reached us. 

J. P. MACLHAR. 

8.S. Indus, January 6, 1872. 
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Tue Sorsr Eocrrpse.—It does not happen 
more than once in a lifetime to see such a glo- 
rious and magnificent sight as that from which 
I have just returned; that is, the total eclipse 
of the sun. I have seen many eclipses before, 
but never anything to equal this. I was en- 
gaged to go with the Morgans to the top of the 
hill to see it. Got up at six, and found it a 
lovely morning; rode up to Morgan’s about half 
a mile, carrying with me glasses, smoked glass, 
and sun hat. Got there before seven, and found 
eclipse already begun. Got our two mirrors 
and watched the hole in the sun grow bigger 
and bigger. It began from the top, and we all 
went off to the highest point on the hill, from 
whence we could see all Ooly and the mountains 
round. When the eclipse got so far, the cold on 
mountain grew much greater, the grass was so 
wet that no one’s boots kept it out, the feet and 
hands grew cold, and with your back to the 
sun the light over the country was like twilight, 
or the earliest dawn. Gradually the lower 
streak got thinner and thinner, until at last 
there shone a light like the famous lime-light, 
and in a moment or two that went out and the 
sun was totally concealed; many stars were vis- 
ible, the whole country looked dark — that is, 
half dark, like moonlight — the crows stopped 
cawing, and for two minutes and a half the total 
eclipse lasted, a sight I shall never forget, and 
then the lime-light again appeared at the bot- 
tom rim of the sun, and gradually more and 
more of him appeared, the crows began again 
at once, and the cocks began to crow, the shad- 
ow now was inverted, and by degrees got smal- 
ler, until at nine o’clock the eclipse was over. I 
cannot but suppose that the scientific men must 
have had grand opportunities of observation, and 
that to-day’s pencil will carry home many a de- 
scription, Anything more beautiful, more sub- 
lime, or more perfect, it would be impossible 
to conceive. 

Upway House, Mercara, R. N. Taytor. 

Coorg, Ooly, Dec. 12. 1871. 








From Good Words. 
HINTS FOR ESSAYS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


WE wonder at the marvellous devices 
in the animal and vegetable world for pre- 
venting anything being carried to an ex- 
treme. Even pain has its limits. “But we 
often fail to see that there is the same be- 
neficent arrangement in the moral world. 
Take, for instance, this fact — that a com- 
mon hatred, or dislike, or fear, forms one 
of the strongest bonds of liking and at- 
tachment. This great law has helped to 
preserve the balance of power; has saved 
the existence of states; and, even in pri- 
vate life, has prevented hatreds and dis- 
likes going into universal disruption. 
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So strong is the feeling produced by 
community of dislike, that, though it may 
be a ludicrous thing to state, it is never- 
theless true, if a person began by disliking 
two other persons, he might eventually 
become attached to both of them, by per- 
ceiving and sympathizing with their dislike 
of each other. 

In history, the effect of this law has 
been manifest. In the early part of the 
sixteenth century, the perpetual combina- 
tions, caused by dislike and fear amongst 
the great powers of Europe, gave a large 
opportunity for civilization to develop it- 
self, effectually preventing the predomi- 
nance of any one power, which predomi- 
nance would have been a great evil for the 
world. 

Thus we may see how such an untoward 
element in human life as hatred, or dislike, 
is made to conform eventually to the high- 
est and best purposes. And thus it is that 
hatreds unavoidably flow into combina- 
tions of affection, regard, and conjoint ac- 
tion. 





Disproportion, some say, is the cause of 
the keenest misery in the world; for in- 
stance, the disproportion between the 
powers, capacities, and aspirations of man 
and his circumstances — especially as re- 
gards his physical wants. 

The power of speech given to man 
seems to be disproportionate to his other 
qualifications. It seems as if man, to have 
that power, should be a better creature 
than he is. Now contemplate a family 
quarrel in which you are a disengaged by- 
stander — all the persons engaged in the 
quarrel coming and telling you their re- 
spective grievances. You cannot fail to 
notice how each one has embittered by 
some injudicious remark, or injurious epi- 
thet, the original cause of quarrel; and 
thus has made a general reconciliation 
much more difficult. You rise from the 
contemplation of this quarrel, saying, 
“ These people really ought never to have 
been trusted with the power of speech, so 
bad is the use which they have made of it, 
by unkind sarcasms, injurious epithets, 
and unwarrantable innuendoes. All their 
communications ought to have been made, 
not in speech, but by barking, like dogs ; 
and thea the quarrel might easily have 
been brought to a happy conclusion. 
Their power of speech is quite dispropor- 
tionate to their other, aan much smaller 
gifts, of rationality, charity, and toler- 
ance.” 
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Lavater says “that you never know a 
man until you have divided an inheritance 
with him.” I would also say that you 
never know a man until you have got into 
a scrape with him, ard can see whether he 
is willing to take his fair share of the 
blame. Men are hardly ever so ungener- 
ous as when they have been colleagues in 
some affair which has turned out to be un- 
fortunate. 





Most persons show great favouritism in 
their likings and dislikings of moral quali- 
ties. They have their pet virtues,- and 
there are vices which they especially ab- 
hor. It would be but a shallow explana- 
tion of this fact to say, with Butler, that 
men — 


** Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to,”’ 


The cause of this kind of favouritism lies 
much deeper than that. I own that I 
think with him, who says that cruelty and 
jealousy are the vices which he delights 
most to inveigh against. They seem to 
be the deepest and the most lasting. Mere 
sensuality, or even falsehood, would van- 
ish away in a new state of existence; but 
cruelty and jealousy seem to be ingrained 
in a man who has these vices at all. Mil- 
ton has shown much judgment, as it ap- 
pears to me, in making jealousy the cause 
of rebellion amongst the fallen angels. 

Moreover, jealousy is such a stupid, 
illogical passion. Somebody likes you 
better than me, therefore I am to hate 
you. Thus jealousy reasons, and seems 
to forget one of the most obvious facts in 
human life, namely, that one is liked by 
any person, accordingly as one presents a 
likeable appearance to that person. Notb- 
ing can prevent the operation of this natu- 
ral law. It is no good your urging that 
you are the father, mother, brother, sister, 
husband, or lover, of the person by whom 
you wish to be supremely loved. If you 
are not lovable to him, or her, —- all argu- 
ment, all exhortation, all passion, is thrown 
away, which is intended to produce love. 
You can force the outward show, but not 
the inward feeling. A jealous person will 
exclaim, “ Why don’t you confide in me?” 
The real answer is, “ You are not a person 
to be confided in; ” and all claims for con- 
fidence come to nothing when confronted 
with that important fact. Jealousy is, 
therefore, the peculiar vice of stupid peo- 
ple. 





In domestic rule, esteem is more potent 
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than indulgence, or even than forbearance. 
When boys or girls go wrong, a very fre- 
quent cause is that they are not esteemed 
at home, or fancy they are not. This es- 
teem must be genuine; it cannot be pre- 
tended or counterfeited. Hence, in a gov- 
erning person there are few qualities so 
valuable as readiness to appreciate merits, 
or ingenuity in discovering them, especially 
the latter. In every large family, or small 
circle of friends, there is generally some 
very difficult person to understand. This 
person is often exceedingly troublesome, 
and, to use a common expression, very 
“trying.” lis or her merits (for he or 
she is sure to have some) have not been 
found out. Find them out and appreciate 
them: a great deal of the trouble of deal- 
ing with that person will be removed. 
The value of imagination, in domestic gov- 
ernment, is very great. If we could have 
statistics on the subject, we should find, I 
think, that the children of unimaginative 
people are particularly prone to go wrong. 

It may be noted as a curious fact, that a 
real belief in unreal merits will serve the 
purpose. An illustration of this is afforded 
in a work of fiction. In “ David Copper- 
field,” my aunt’s belief in Mr. Dick’s sa- 
gacity saves that poor man, and properly 
saves him, from becoming the inmate of a 
madhouse. 





Where you have shown the least favour, 
you will find the most gratitude. If you 
give an office to the fittest man, he will 
never forget the benefaction. Men are so 
much pleased at receiving their just due. 





There have been a great many books 
written about old age; but to my mind 
they are for the most part eminently un- 
satisfactory. It is rather an offensive 
word to use, especially considering the 
ereatness of the writers who have treated 
the subjects, but their lucubrations seem 
to me to be twaddly. They dilate upon 
the comforts of old age; and what they 
say applies scarcely to anybody, for where 
is the old man who admits to himself that: 
he is old? Indeed, an old man often feels 
that he is younger than when he was what 
is called young. 

The world exclaims (t' at is the young 
world) how can men whose expectation 
of life is, according to the calculations of 
an insurance oflice, only five years at the 
most, commit themselves to a policy which 
will need generations to be carried out in 
ali its fulness? and how can they under- 
take undertakings of which they cannot 
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expect to see the budding, much less the 
fruitage? But all history denies the va- 
lidity of this remark. Several of the great- 
est things in art, in science, in literature, 
in arms, and in policy, have been done, or 
begun, by old men. 

The poets and other writers of fiction 
have been much truer to real life in this 
matter, than the essayists and moralists. 
Most of these writers have depicted fiery 
old men who have shown the utmost re- 
solve at the latest periods of life. More- 
over both in history and in fiction, men 
have been described and depicted com- 
mencing vast undertakings, and putting 
the seal to an arduous course of policy, 
when labouring under mortal sickness, 
which is surely an equivalent to old age. 
For fellness of purpose commend me to an 
old man. Perhaps the causes of this fell- 
ness are that he has outlived sentiment; 
has acquired a great distrust of the world ; 
and, therefore, is not to be diverted from 
his purpose by any minor considerations. 

Again, both the physical and the mental 
— of old men are greatly underrated 

y the young and the middle-aged. It is 
true, perhaps, that they cannot see as well ; 
cannot ride as well; cannot find their way 
across the country as well as younger 
men. But how little these small dis- 
qualifications have to do with the great 
events of life Judgment is almost always 
strengthened by increase of years. Reso- 
lution is as often increased as diminished. 
And to meet the main delusion which be- 
sets the minds of the young when talking 
of the old, it may be observed that men, 
even in extreme old age, are as fond of the 
world, care as much for the world, and 
even take more interest in the future of 
the world, than the very young man who 
sees the world opening before him, and 
thinks that he is to do great things in it. 

If I am right in what I have said above, 
the moral to be drawn is, that you rob a 
State of some of its most precious materials 
for thought and action when you place a bar, 
by reason of age, against the employment of 
old men even in those situations and those 
commands which some people fancy can 
only be well filled or wisely undertaken 
by those who are comparatively young. 





- 


It may appear, at first thought, that the 
word “ worldly ” should convey much re- 
proach, and be a very unwelcome epithet 
even to the most worldly people. The 
word is terribly significant. When it is 
applied to man or woman, it does not 
merely mean that he or she desires ad- 
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vancement in the world; but it implies a 
base compliance with the world, and indi- 
cates the worst of cowardice. You know 
that when many persons condemn you, 
the worldly man or woman, if ever so 
much called your friend, is sure to go with 
the majority. Nay, more; it indicates 
that the person possessed by the world, 
has no higher aspirations than those which 
are worldly, and has abjured his individu- 
ality. According to the deeper meaning 
of the word, a person may be intensely 
worldly who lives quite out of the throng. 
There have been worldly monks and nuns, 
and even worldly saints; while, on the 
other hand, there have been persons living 
in the full current of what is called the 
world, who have been most unworldly. 
The original meaning of the word “ world” 
as taken from the Scriptures, means “ this 
order of things ;” and mankind is so great 
at least in aspiration, that the meanest 
minded person does not quite like that it 
should be said of him that he goes entirely 
with this order of things. Happily there 
is much less of worldliness, than is gener- 
ally supposed. Very often, behind appa- 
rent worldliness, there is an element of 
unselfishness, and even of romance, which 
entirely contradicts the supposed worldli- 
ness. For example, the great satirist of 
modern times has satirized worldliness in 
the heads of families — a worldliness which 
is often nothing more than devotion to the 
interests, real or supposed, of children. 
Again, when the worldliness is directed 
even to self-advancement, it often has a 
touch of romance in it, and does not imply 
all the baseness which would belong to 
any one who really believed in the world, 
and was content to subject himself en- 
tirely to “this order of things.” There is 
a great difference between loving the hon- 
ours and rewards of the world, and using 
the world to gain these things, and being 
really worldly. 





-The world is imposed upon by action. 
This may be seen in many ways. For in- 
stance, what has been called a “ masterly 
inactivity ” does not yet gain its just credit. 
Few people can estimate what has been 
the amount of thought when they do not 
see any distinct action arising from that 
thought. 

Another very striking instance of the 
weight and credit that are given to action 
is to be seen in the way with which people 
deal with responsibility. It is almost ab- 
surd to see how men suppose they have 
got rid of their own responsibility, by 
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throwing it upon others, or by adopting a 
negative, instead of a positive course — 
just as if you avoided responsibility, or 
did not in some measure decide, merely 
because you decided to do nothing your- 
self. 





Those who flatter grossly are for the 
most part very stupid people, or very de- 
ficient in tact; and one of the signal 
proofs of their stupidity is, that they make 
no distinction between the flattery that 
may be expressed in writing and that 
which is expressed in speech, in the pres- 
ence of the person intended to be flattered. 
Now most men will receive without much 
objection, and even with considerable 
pleasure, flattery of the former kind, while 
even the vainest men are apt to resent, al- 
most as an insult, the flattery which is ad- 
dressed to them viva voce. 





A good maxim for worldly men, is to be 
very chary of offending those persons 
whom they observe to have good memo- 
ries. Revenge is chiefly a function of good 
memory. You cannot expect those per- 
sons who remember well to be as forgiv- 
ing as other men. Memory is a faculty 
which has, comparatively speaking, but 
little choice in the exercise of its functions. 
It would surprise men of feeble memories, 
if they could know with what clearness 
and intensity a long past injury or insult 
comes back to the mind and soul of a man 
of potent memory. He flushes up with 
anger at the remembrance, as he did at 
the first reception of the insult, or the in- 
jury. He must be a man of extraordinary 
sweetness of disposition if he can always 
continue to forgive. In short, with the 
majority of mankind, forgiveness is but a 
form of forgetfulness. 





There has often been a fanciful discus- 
‘sion, among thoughtful men, as to the pe- 
culiar virtue or quality which, if increased 
would do most service to mankind. I ven- 
ture to put in a claim for moderation. If 
we look at history, or at the daily trans- 
actions, public and private, of our fellow- 
men, one of the most notable facts is their 
proneness to rush from one extreme to an- 
other. It may almost be maintained that 
mankind are always in extremes. Politi- 


cally speaking, the British people may 
claim to be the most moderate people in 
the world; but even we are prone to rush 
into extremes. I could illustrate this by 
great political movements; butI prefer 
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doing so by minor illustrations upon which 
wé are all likely to be more agreed. For- 
merly there was much abuse in the Pen- 
sion List. We corrected this abuse by 
limiting the grant of pensions for eminent 
services in art and literature, to the ri- 
diculous sum of £1,200 a year. 

Formerly there was much abuse (less, 
however, than is generally supposed) in 
the choice of men to fill the public offices. 
We correct that abuse by rushing into an 
opposite extreme, and nearly taking away 
all choice whatever. The length of a 
day would not suffice for giving patent 
and palpable instances of this want of 
moderation. 

Some great man, I think it was David 
Hume, maintained that an increase in in- 
dustry was the increase that would do 
most for mankind. I am by no means sure 
that he might not include an increase of 
moderation under the head of industry; 
for it is, perhaps, the indolence of mankind 
that makes them so ready to rush from 
one extreme to the other, as being the 
easiest mode of settling the matter with 
their consciences. 





There is a common error in reference to 
a quotation constantly made about style. 
Buffon is made to say, “ The style is the 
man.” Whereas what he did say was, 
“ The style is of the man.” And you might 
as justly say the handwriting is “of the 
man,” or his mode of walking is “of the 
man,” simply meaning that these functions 
are very significant as to the nature of the 
man. It must, however, be admitted, that 
hardly anything is more significant of that 
nature than the style of his writing. 

I presume to think that several of those 
persons who have great reputations in the 
world for their style of writing, are singu- 
lar examples of a bad style of writing. 
Take Tacitus, for instance; he is, to my 
mind, an eminently bad writer. Three 
scholars were lately employed in translat- 
ing a passage from Tacitus. They had 
mastered the passage thorougnly; but it 
was not to be made intelligible to the Eng- 
lish reader without great additions and 
large explanations. Now, for a style 
to be good, I maintain that the language 
should be easily translateable into another 
language. 

Gibbon affords another instance of a 
great writer having a very inferior style 
of writing. Before you can thoroughly 
understand many of his sentences, you 
have to unveil the sneer, or to recollect 
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the allusion which gives pith and force to 
the sentence. 

The style which deals in long sentences, 
or in short sentences, or indeed which has 
any trick in it, is a bad style. 

The best thing which to my mind, has 
been ever said about style was said ina 
metaphorical way, the writer declaring 
that the style should as it were involve 
and display the subject-matter, as the 
drapery in a consummate statue folds over 
and around the figure. The man who has 
one style of writing, which he applies to 
all the various aspects of the subject he 
writes about, is a bad writer. To exem- 
plify this by the question of whether long 
sentences or short sentences should be 
used, it may be observed that the nature 
of the subject ought to govern the length 
of the sentence. Here, to get the fullness 
of the sense of what you are saying, a 
short sentence is required, which makes 
the statement clear and concise: there, 
with the same object in view, you have to 
produce a long sentence, with many claus- 
es, and with much parenthesis, because the 
subject requires it, and the mind of the 
reader is to be kept ina state of balance 
until the sentence comes weightily to a 
conclusion. 

Easy reading is the thing to be aimed 
at. The intelligence of the reader is al- 
ways to be keptin mind. You lamentably 
fail in writing if you add by your style one 
jot of difficulty to the difficulty inherent in 
the subject of which you are treating. 
There are cruel writers in the world, who 
hardly ever seem to think of their poor 
readers, and who write as if it were a fine 
thing to add complexity of style to the 
difficulty of the subject. They have their 
reward. The busy world has no time to 
give to their vagaries of style; and surely 
it is a signal instance of failure, when a 
man ceases to make his meaning clear to 
the great majority of his fellow-coun- 
trymen who understand the words that 
he uses, but are grievously puzzled by 
the collocation of these words, or by the 
omission of certain words that ought to 
be there. 

It is a bold thing for an author to 
write about style; but one may per- 
ceive errors and deficiencies without be- 
ing able to rectify them in one’s own con- 
duct. 

I cannot help adding a sort of postscript 
to this short essay ; and it is that learned 
and thoughtful men who have much to say 
to the world, which the world would be 
the better for its being said to them, are 
labouring under a great mistake if they 
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suppose that the humblest and the least 
educated of the common people, are not 
able to comprehend great ideas, to sympa- 
thize with grand emotions, and even to 
master a long-continued series of facts, if 
only these things are communicated to 
them in language the order and method of 
which do not add any difficulty of compre- 
hension. We are now entering upon a 
new and enlarged system of education. 
This will give the people of this country a 
great means of understanding the meaning 
of words. Let the authors of this country 
take care so to write that they may be 
well understood. 





Among the benefactors of mankind, 
those whom I would call Improvers, are 
the rarest, as also the least appreciated 
according to their merits. No statues 
are put up to them. So far so good: 
it is an undoubted gain for them. But 
it would be well if, during their lifetime, 
they were more estimated and more at- 
tended to. 

There are three elements, in the right 
arrangement and balanciuz of which most- 
ly depends the greatness and well-being of 
a State. These elements are destruction, 
inaction, construction. They correspond 
to three classes of mankind. It would be 
avery shallow mode of looking at this 
matter if we were to make this classifica- 
tion coincident with political opinions. 
On the contrary, men are to be classed as 
Destructives, Inactives, Constructives, not 
according to party divisions which are of- 
ten purely accidental, but according to 
innate difference of mind, and, perhaps, 
variety of culture. For example, there 
are Conservatives in politics who are by 
nature essentially destructive. There are 
Radicals who are by nature essentially con- 
structive. 

Now let us look at the merits and the 
failures which beset respectively these 
three classes of mankind. They are 
each in their way eminently useful. But 
the rise and fall of empires depend upon 
a just preponderance of one of these 
classes in critical periods in the history of 
nations. 

To begin with, the Inactives, or rather, 
as it should be said, those who counsel 
inaction, who may be anything but inac- 
tive themselves, are very useful. It is a 
dreadful thing to live in a State, where 
any fine day you may get up and find that 
such an alteration has been made in ,your 
laws, that your social, political, or religious 
relations are, in some important respect, 
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entirely changed without your having had 
a word to say about the matter. At the 
same time these inactive people are very 
dangerous; for, if they hold the prepon- 
derance for any long period, there is sure 
to come one of those sudden changes 
which they, of all men, most detest and 
deprecate. 

hen there are the Destructives. We 
could not do without them: they are to 
the body politic what oxygen is to the ma- 
terial world. And, in short, the civil and 
political world would utterly stagnate 
without them. It is to be observed, asa 
remarkable instance of the limitation of 
powers in individual men, that it is rarely 
found that the same man has a peculiar 
aptitude for destruction and ‘construction. 
Whenever a man comes forward, who has 
a great capacity for both of these modes 
of exertion, he is infallibly a great states- 
man, and deserves the implicit faith of his 
people. 

Lastly come the Constructives. They 
are the salt of the earth, politically and 
socially speaking. But there is a great 
difference to be discerned in their charac- 
ters and modes of procedure, leading to a 
very marked division into two sub-classes 
which may be denominated as Construc- 
tives from the beginning and Improvers. 
It was mainly to point out this important 
difference that this short essay was writ- 
ten. Both of these sub-classes may have 
an equal aptitude for, and delight in con- 
struction. But the Constructives from the 
beginning, as I have called them, must 
have a clear field for their operations. 
Everything must be bran-new for them to 
delight in their labours. Somehow they 
do not take to other people’s labours. 
They must lay the foundations for them- 
selves. They cannot build their cathedrals 
upon the ruins of Roman temples. They 
cannot adopt other people’s sites, however 
well chosen. This is often a great hind- 
rance to the success of their labours. 
Whereas the modest Improver, who must 
not be supposed for a moment to incline 
to the inactive party, is one who, for the 
most part, understands the world he lives 
in, cares so much for the end he has in 
view, that he does not wish for the fame 
which naturally attends a Constructive 
from the beginning, but is content to 
make the utmost possible use of all that 
has gone before him, and of everything 
that can be turned into the direction in 
which he seeks to produce judicious move- 
ment. 

It may seem that I have pronounced too 
high a panegyric upon these Improvers ; 
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but any one who will carefully consider 
the progress of the world, will see how 
much of what is good in that progress 
depends upon the Improvers— more, in- 
deed upon them than upon any other class 
of men. 


: From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. 

BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A DAUGHTER 
OF HETH,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


OUR BELL. 
‘*Oh, the oak, and the ash, and the bonny ivy-tree, 

They grow so green in the North Countrie! ” 

Ir was all settled one evening in the 
deep winter time. Ontside, a sharp east 
wind was whistling round the solitudes of 
Box Hill; the Mole, at the foot of our 
garden, as it stole stealthily through the 
darkness, crackled the flakes of ice that 
lay along its level banks; and away on 
Mickleham Downs— and on the further 
uplands that lay towards the sea — the 
cold stars were shining down on a thin 
coating of snow. 

Indoors there was another story to tell; 
for the mistress of the house — Queen 
Titania, as we call her —a small person, 
with a calm, handsome, pale face, an abun- 
dance of dark hair, big eyes that are some- 
what cold and critical in look, and a cer- 
tain magnificence of manner which makes 
you fancy her rather a tall and stately wo- 
man — has a trick of so filling her draw- 
ing-room with dexterous traceries of grass 
and ferns, with plentiful flowers of her 
own rearing, and with a crowded glare of 
light, that, amid the general warmth and 
glow and perfume, and variety of brilliant 
colours, you would almost forget that the 
winter is chill and desolate and dark. 

Then Bell, our guest and companion for 
many a year, lends herself to the decep- 
tion; for the young woman, though there 
were a dozen inches of snow on the mead- 
ows, would come down to dinnerin a dress 
of blue, with touches of white gossamer 
and fur about the tight waist and neck — 
with a white rose and a bunch of forget- 
me-nots, as blue as her eyes, twisted into 
the soft masses of her light-brown hair, 
and with a certain gay and careless de- 
meanour, meant to let us know that she, 
having been born and bred a farmer's 
daughter in the North Country, has a 
splendid contempt for the mild rigours of 
our southern winter. 
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But, on this particular evening, Bell — 
our Bell, our Bonny Bell, our Lady Bell, 
as she is variously called, when she pro- 
vokes people into giving her pet names — 
had been sitting for a long time with an 
open book on her knee; and as this vol- 
ume was all about the English lakes, and 
gave pictures of them, and placed here 
and there little tail-pieces of ferns and 
blossoms, she may have been driven to 
contrast the visions thus conjured up with 
the realities suggested by the fierce gusts 
of wind that were blowing coldly through 
the box-trees outside. All at once she 
a the volume gently on the white 

earth-rug, and said, with a strange wist- 
fulness shining in the deeps of her blue 
eyes, — 

“Tita, why don’t you make us talk 
about the summer, and drown the noise of 
that dreadful wind? Why don’t we con- 
spire to cheat the winter, and make be- 
lieve it is summer again? Doesn't it‘seem 
to be years and years ago since we had 
the long, light evenings; the walks be- 
tween the hedge-rows, the waiting for the 
moon, up on the crest of the hill, and then 
the quiet stroll downward into the valley 
and home again, with the wild roses, and 
the meadow sweet, and the evening cam- 
pions filling the warm, sweet night-air. 
Come, let us sit close together, and make 
it summer! See, Tita! —it is a bright 
forenoon — you can nearly catch a glimpse 
of the Downs above Brighton — and we 
are going to shut up the house, and go 
away anywhere for a whole month. 
Round comes that dear old mail-phaeton, 
and my pair of bonny bays are whinnying 
for a bit of sugar. —_ is sulky ——” 

“As usual,’ remarks my Lady Tita, 
without lifting her eyes from the carpet. 

* for though an improvised im- 
perial has been slung on, there is scarcely 
enough room for the heaps of our luggage, 
and, like every man, he has a selfish hatred 
of bonnet-boxes. Then you take your 
seat, my dear, looking like an empress in a 
grey travelling dress; and papa— after 
pretending to have inspected all the har- 
ness — takes the reins; I pop in behind, 
for the hood, when it is turned down, 
makes such a pleasant cushion for your 
arms, and you can stick your sketch-book 
into it, and a row of apples, and anything 
else; and Sandy touches his forelock, and 
Kate bobs a curtsy, and away, and away 
we go! How sweet and fresh the air is, 
Tita! and don’t you smell the honeysuckle 
in the hedge ? Why, here we are at Dork- 
ing! Papa pulls up to grumble about the 
last beer that was sent; and then Castor 











and Pollux toss up their heads again, and 
on we go to Guildford, and to Reading, 
and to Oxford. And all through England 
we go, using sometimes the old coaching- 
roads, and. sometimes the by-roads, stop- 
ping at the curious little inns, and chatting 
to the old country folks and singing 
ballads of an. evening as we sit upon the 
hill-sides, and watch the partridges dusting 
themselves below us in the road; and then 
on and on again. Is that the sea, Tita ? — 
look at the long stretch of Morecambe 
Bay and.the yellow sands, and the stream- 
ers at the horizon! [But all at once we 
dive into the hills again, and we come to 
the old familiar places by Applethwaite 
and Ambleside, and then some evening — 
some evenin®, Tita — we come in sight of 
Grasmere, and then — and then ——” 

“ Why, Bell — Bell! — what is the mat- 
ter with you!” cries the other, and the 
next minute her arms are round the light- 
brown head, crushing its white rose and 
its blue forget-me-nots. 

“If you two young fools,” it is re- 
marked, “ would seriously settle where we 
are to go next summer, you would be 
better employed than in rubbing your 
heads together like a couple of young 
calves.” 

“ Settle!” says Lady Titania, with the 
least touch of insolence in her tone, “we 
know who is allowed to settle things in 
this house. If we were to settle anything, 
some wonderful discovery would be made 
about the horses’ feet, or the wheels of 
that valuable phaeton, which is about as 
old as the owner of it 

“The wife who mocks at her husband’s 
grey hairs,” I remark calmly, “ know- 
ing the share she has had in producing 
them ' ; 

Here our Bonny Bell interfered, and a 
truce was concluded. The armistice was 
devoted to a consideration of Bell’s pro- 
ject which at length it was resolved to 
adopt. Why, after going year after year 
round the southern counties in that big, 
old-fashioned phaeton which had become 
as a house to us, should we not strike 
fairly northward? These circles round 
the south would resemble the swinging of 
a stone in the sling before it is projected ; 
and, once we were started on this straight 
path, who could tell how far we might not 

o? 

“Then,” said I,—for our thoughts at 
this time were often directed to the great 
masses of men who were marching through 
the wet valleys of France, or keeping 
guard amid cold and fog in the trenches 
around Paris, —“ suppose that by July 
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next the war may be over, young Von 
Rosen says he means to pay us a visit, and 
have a look at England. Why should not 
he join our party, and become a compan- 
ion for Bell? ” 

I had inadvertently probed a hornet’s 
nest. The women of our household were 
at that time bitter against the Germans; 
and but half an hour before. Bell herself 
had been eloquently denouncing the do- 
ings of the Prussians. Had they not in 
secrecy been preparing to steal back Al- 
sace and Lorraine ; had they not taken ad- 
vantage of the time when the good and 
gentle France was averse from war to pro- 
voke a quarrel; had not the King openly 
insulted the French ambassador in the 
promenade at Ems; and had not their 
hordes of men swarmed into the quiet 
villages, slaying and destroying, robbing 
the poor and aged, and winning battles by 
mere force of numbers? Besides, the sug- 
gestion that this young lieutenant of cav- 
alry might be a companion for Bell ap- 
peared to be an intentional injury done to 
a certain amiable young gentleman, of no 
particular prospects, living in the Temple ; 
and so Bell forthwith declared her detesta- 
tion not only of the German officers, but 
of officers in the abstract. 

“T hate those tall men,” she said in her 
impulsive fashion, although there was 
always a smile lurking about the blue 
eyes even when she showed herself most 
vehement, “ with their legs like hop-poles, 
their heads smooth and round like turnips, 
their whitish-yellow hair cropped and shin- 
ing above a red neck, their eyes green and 
starting out like two gooseberries. And 
even worse is the short and fat officer — 
all neck and stomach, like a flying duck — 
with his feet turned out like the two steps 
of a dog-cart — with a fierce array of grey 
hair and moustache, like a terrier looking 
at a cat ——” 

“ Bell, Bell, will you cease those perpet- 
ual farm-yard metaphors of yours? You 
know that Von Rosen is like none of these 
things.” 

«I van remember him at Bonn only as a 
very rude and greedy boy, who showed a 
great row of white teeth when he laughed, 
and made bad jokes about my mistakes in 
German. And I know what he is now — 
a tall fellow, with a stiff neck, a brown 
face, perhaps a beard, a clanking sword, 
and the air of a swashbuckler as he stalks 
into an inn and bawls out, “Kellnare ! eene 
Pulle Sect! und sagen Sie mal, was haben 
Sie fiir Zeitungen — die Alljemeene?’” 

rdinarily, our Bell's face was as fair, 
and smooth, and placid as a cornfield in 
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sunshine; but sometimes, you know, the 
cornfield is swept by a gust of wind, and 
then it lays bare the blood-red poppies be- 
neath. She was now in a pretty turmoil 
of halfaffected anger; and Queen Titania 
merely looked on with a cold, indulgent 
smile. I ventured to point out to Bell 
that she might alter her opinion when Von 
Rosen actually came over with all the 
glamour of a hero about him; and that, 
— she could not do better than marry 
im. 
Bell opened her eyes. 

“Marry him, because he is a hero? 
No! I would not marry a hero,after he 
had become a hero. It would be some- 
thing to marry a man who was afterwards 
to become great, and be with him all the 
time of his poverty, and his struggles, and 
his expectations. That would be worth 
something — to comfort him when he was 
in despair, to be kind to him when he was 
suffering ; and then, when it was all over, 
and he had got his head above these 
troubles, he would say to you, ‘ Oh, Kate, 
or Nell, or Sue,’ as your name happened to 
be, ‘how good you were during the old 
time when we were poor and friendless!’ 
But when he has become a hero, he thinks 
he will overawe you with the shadow of 
his great reputation. He thinks he has 
only to come, and hoid out the tips of his 
fingers, and say, ‘I am a great person. 
Everybody worships me. I will allow you 
to share my brilliant fortune, and you will 
dutifully kiss me.’ Merci, monsieur ! but 
if any man were to come to me like that, 
I would answer him as Canning’s knife- 
grinder was answered —‘I give you 
kisses? I will see you——’”’ 

“ Bell!” cried my lady, peremptorily. 

Bell stopped, and then laughed and 
blushed, and dropped her eyes. 

“ What is one to do,” she asked, meekly, 
“ when a quotation comes in ?” 

“You used to be a good girl,” said 
Queen Titania, in her severest manner, 
“but you are becoming worse and worse 
every day. I hear you sing horrid music- 
hall airs. You draw caricatures of old 
people who ought to command your ven- 
eration. The very wmaid-servants are 
shocked by your wilful provincialisms. 
And you treat me, for whom you ought to 
show some respect, with a levity and fa- 
miliarity without example. I will send a 
report of your behaviour to ——” 

And here the look of mischief in Bell’s 
eyes — which had been deepening just as 
you may see the pupil of a cat widening 
before she makes a spring — suddenly 
gave way to a glance of imploring and 
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meek entreaty, which was recognized in 
the proper quarter. Tita named no 
names ; and the storm blew over. 

For the present, therefore, the project 
of adding this young Uhlan to our party 
was dropped; but the idea of our north- 
ward trip remained, and gradually assumed 
definite consistency. Indeed, as it devel- 
oped itself during those long winter even- 
ings, it came to be a thing to dream about. 
But all the same I could see that Titania 
sometimes returned to the notion of pro- 
viding a companion for Bell; and, what- 
ever may have been her dislike of the 
Germans in general, Lieutenant von Rosen 
was not forgotten. At odd times, when 


** In her hazel eyes her thoughts lay clear 
As pebbles in a brook,”’ 


it seemed to me that she was busy with 
those forecasts which are dear to the 
hearts of women. One night we three 
were sitting as quietly as usual, talking 
about something else, when she suddenly 
remarked — 

“T suppose that young Count von Rosen 
is as poor as Prussian lieutenants gener- 
ally are?” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “he enjoys a 
very handsome Familien-Stiflung, or family 
bequest, which gives him a certain sum of 
money every six months, on condition that 
during that time he has either travelled 
so much or gone through such and such a 
course of study. I wish the legacies left 
in our country had sometimes those pro- 
visions attached.” 

“He has some money, then,” said my 
Lady, thoughtfully. 

“ My dear,” said I, “ you seem to be very 
anxious about the future, like the man 
whose letter I read ta you yesterday.* 
Have you any further questions to ask ?” 

“ I suppose he cane tee nothing but eat- 
ing, and drinking, and smoking, like other 
officers? He has not been troubled by 
any very great sentimental crisis ? ” 

“On the contrary,” I repeated, “he 
wrote me a despairing letter, some fort- 
night before the war broke out, about 
that same Friiulein Fallersleben whom we 
saw acting in the theatre at Hanover. 


* This is the letter: — 
“To the Editor of the Hampshire Ass. 
‘* Srr,— If the Republicans who are endeavour- 
ing to introduce a Republic into this great conntry 
should ——— their + Vem do you 
think they will repudiate the National Debt, and 
pay no more interest on the Consols? 
“T am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
‘A LOVER OF MANKIND. 
“ Boomers, Jan. 18, 1870.” 
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en had treated him very badly — she 

“Oh, that is all nothing,” said Tita, 
hastily — and here she glanced rather ner- 
vously at Bell. 

Bell, for her part, was unconcernedly 
fitting a pink collar on a white cat, and 
merely said in her frank, careless way,— 

“ How affecting must have been their 
meetings! ‘ Ah, da bist du ja mein Kiath- 
chen, mein Engel!’ and ‘Ach Gott, wie 
mir das Herz klopft!’ Then I suppose 
she knitted him a comforter, and gave 
him a piece of sausage as he started for 
the war with her blessing.” 

Bell sighed plaintively, and continued 
her work with the pink collar. 

“On the contrary,” I remarked again, 
“he left her in paroxysms of anger and 
mutual reproach. He accused her of hav- 
ing — ” 

“Well, well, that will do,” says Queen 
Titania, in her coldest manner; and then, 
of course, everybody obeys the small wo- 
man. 

That was the last that was heard of 
Von Rosen for many a day; and it was 
not until long after the war was over that 
he favoured us with a communication. 
He was stillin France. He hoped to get 
over to England at the end of July; and 
as that was the time we had fixed for our 
journey from London to Edinburgh, along 
the old coach-roads, he became insensibly 
nixed up with the project, until we finally 
resolved to ask him to join the party. 

“] know you mean to marry these two,” 
I said to the person who manages us all. 

“Tt is not true,” she replied with a vast 
assumption of dignity. “Bellis as good 
as engaged —even if there was any fear 
of a handsome young Englishwoman fall- 
ing in love wlth a Prussian lieutenant who 
is in despair about an actress.” 

“You had better take a wedding-ring 
with you.” 

“ A wedding-ring!” said Tita, with a 
little curl of her lips. “ You fancy that 
every girl thinks of nothing but that. My 
belief is that every wedding-ring that is 
worn represents a min’s impertinence and 
a woman’s folly.” 

“ Ask Bell,” said I. 


CHAPTER II. 
A LUNCHEON IN HOLBORN. 
‘* From the bleak coast that hears 
The German Ocean roar, deep-blooming, strong, 
And yellow-haired, the blue-eyed Saxon came.” 


No more fitting point of departure could 
have been chosen than the Old Bell Inn 
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in Holborn, an ancient hostelry which 
used in bygone times to send its relays of 
stage-coaches to Oxford, Cheltenham, En- 
field, Abingdon, and a score of other 
places. Now from the quaint little yard, 
which is surrounded by frail and dilapi- 
dated galleries of wood, that tell of the 
grandeur of other days, there starts but a 
solitary omnibus, which daily whisks a few 
country people and their parcels down to 
Uxbridge, and Chalfont, and Amersham, 
and Wendover. The vehicle which Mr. 
Thoroughgood has driven for many a year 
is no magnificent blue and scarlet drag, 
with teams costing six hundred guineas 
a-piece, with silver harness, a post-boy 
blowing a silver horn, and a lord handling 
the reins; but a rough and serviceable 
little coach which is worked for profit, and 
which is of vast convenience to the folks 
living in quiet Buckinghamshire villages, 
apart from railways. From this old-fash- 
ioned inn, now that the summer had come 
round, and our long-looked-for journey to 
the North had come near, we had resolved 
to start; and Bell having gravely pointed 
out the danger of letting our young Uhlan 
leave London hungry — lest habit should 
lead him to seize something by the way, 
and so get us into trouble —it was further 
proposed that we should celebrate our 
setting-out with a luncheon of good roast 
beef and ale, in the snug little parlour 
which abuts on the yard. 

“ And I hope,” said Lady Titania, as we 
escaped from the roar of Holborn into the 
archway of the inn, “that the stupid fel- 
low has got himself decently dressed. 
Otherwise, we shall be mobbed.” 

The fact was that Count Von Ruwosen, 
not being aware that English officers rare- 
ly appear when off duty in uniform, had 
come straight from St. Denis to Calais, 
from Calais to London, and from London 
to Leatherhead, without ever dreaming 
that he ought not to go about in his regi- 
mentals. He drew no distinction between 
Her Graf von Rosen and Seiner Majestit 
Lieutenant im—ten Uhlanen-Regimente ; 
although he told us that when he issued 
from his hotel at Charing Cross to get into 
a cab, he was surprised to see a small 
crowd collect around the hansom, and no 
less surprised to observe the absence of 
military costume in the streets. Of course, 
the appearauce of an Uhlan in the quiet 
village of Leatherhead caused a profound 
commotion; and had not Castor and Pol- 
lux been able to distance the assemblage 
of little boys who flocked around him at 
the station, it is probable he would have 
arrived at our house attended by that con- 





course of admirers. Bell was unjust 
enough to remark in private that he knew 
well enough; and that he only came down 
in uniform that he might appear in the 
character of a hero. As for my Lady, she 
only expressed a dignified hope that he 
would not render us conspicuous by his 
costume or his manners so long as he chose 
to accompany us. 

You should have seen the courteous, yet 
half-defiant way in which the women re- 
ceived him, as if they were resolved not to be 
overawed by the tall, browned, big-bearded 
man; and how, in about twenty minutes, 
they had insensibly got quite familiar with 
him, apparently won over by his careless 
laughter, by the honest stare of his light- 
blue eyes, and by a very boyish blush that 
sometimes overspread his handsome face 
when he stammered over an idiom, or was 
asked some question about his own ex- 
ploits. Bell remained the most distant; 
but I could see that our future companion 
had produced a good impression on Queen 
Titania, for she began to take the manage- 
ment of him, and to give him counsel in a 
cold and practical manner, which is a sure 
mark of her favour. She told him he must 
put aside his uniform while in England. 
She described to him the ordinary cos- 
tume worn by English gentlemen in trav- 
elling. And then she hoped he would take 
a preparation of quinine with him, consid- 
ering that we should have to stay in a suc- 
cession of strange inns, and might be ex- 
posed to the damp. 

He went up to London that night, 
armed with a list of articles which he was 
to buy for himself before starting with us. 

There was a long pause when we three 
found ourselves together again. At length 
Bell said, with rather an impatient air — 

“ He is only a schoolboy, after all. He 
has the same irritating habit of laughing 
that he used to have at Bonn. I hatea 
man who has his mouth always open — 
like a swallow in the air, trying to catch 
anything that may come. And he is worse 
when he closes his lips and tries to give 
himself an intellectual look, like —like —” 

“Like what, Bell?” 

“Like a calf poising itself, and trying to 
look like a red deer,” said Bell with a sort 
of contemptuous warmth. 

“T wish, Bell,’”’ said my Lady coldly and 
severely, “that you would give up those 
rude metaphors. You talk just as you 
did when you came fresh from Westmore- 
land — you have learnt nothing.” 

Bell’s only answer was to walk, with 
rather a proud air, to the piano, and there 
she sat down and played a few bars. She 
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would not speak ; but the well-known old 
air spoke for her, for it said, as plain as 
words could say : — 


**A North Country maid up to London had 
strayed, 
Although with her nature it did not agree; 
She wept, and she sighed, and she bitterly 
cried, 
* I wish once again in the North I could be! ’ ”’ 


“J think,” continued Tita, in measured 
tones, “that he is a very agreeable and 
trustworthy young man—not very pol- 
ished perhaps; but then he is a German. 
I look forward with great interest to see 
in what light our English country life will 
strike him; and I hope, Bell, that he will 
not have to complain of the want of cour- 
tesy shown him by English women.” 

This was getting serious; so, being to 
some small and undefined extent master 
in my own house, I commanded Bell to 
sing the song she was petulantly strum- 
ming. That “fetched” Tita. Whenever 
Bell began to sing one of those old 
English ballads, which she did for the 
most part from morning till night, there 
was a strange and tremulous thrill in 
her voice that would have disarmed her 
bitterest enemy; and straightway my 
Lady would be seen to draw over to the 
girl, and put her arm round her shoulder, 
and then reward her, when the last chord 


of the accompaniment had been struck, 


with a grateful kiss. In the present in- 
stance, the charm worked as usual; but no 
sooner had these two young people been 
reconciled than they race on their 
mutual benefactor. Indeed, an observant 
stranger might have remarked in this 
household, that when anything remotely 
bearing on a quarrel was made up between 
any two of its members, the third, the 
peacemaker, was expected to propose a 
dinner at Greenwich. The custom would 
have been more becoming had the cost 
been equally distributed; but there were 
three losers to one payer. 

Well, when we got into the yard of the 
Old Bell, the Buckinghamshire omnibus 
was being loaded; and among the first 
objects we saw was the stalwart figure of 
Von Rosen, who was talking to Mr. Tho- 
roughgood as if he had known him all his 
life, and examining with a curious and 
critical eye the construction and accom- 
modation of the venerable old vehicle. 
We saw with some satisfaction that he 
was now dressed in a suit of grey gar- 
ments, with a wide-awake hat; and, in- 
deed, there was little to distinguish him 
from au Englishman but the curious blend- 
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ing of colour —from the tawny yellow of 
his moustache to the deep brown of his 
cropped beard— which is seldom absent 
from the hirsute decoration of a Prussian 
face. He came forward with a grave and 
ceremonious politeness to Queen Titania, 
who received him in her dignified, quaint, 
maternal fashion; and then he shook 
hands with Bell with an obviously uncon- 
scious air of indifference. Then, not notic- 
ing her silence, he talked to her, after we 
had gone inside, of the old-fashioned air 
of homeliness and comfort noticeable in 
the inn, of the ancient portraits, and the 
quaint fireplace, and the small busts 
placed about. We had not been in the 
snug little parlour a couple of minutes 
before he seemed to have made himself 
familiar with every feature of it; and yet 
he spoke in a light way, as if he had not 
intended to make a study of the place, or 
as if he fancied his companion would care 
very little what he thought of it. Bell 
seemed rather vexed that he should ad- 
dress himself to her, and uttered scarcely 
a word in reply. 

But when our plain and homely meal 
was served, this restraint gradually wore 
away; and in the talk over our coming 
adventures, Bell abandoned herself to all 
sorts of wild anticipations. She forgot 
the presence of the German lieutenant. 
Her eyes were fixed on the North Coun- 
try, and on summer nights up amid the 
Westmoreland hills, and on bright morn- 
ings up by the side of the Scotch lochs ; 
and while the young soldier looked gravely 
at her, and even seemed a trifle surprised, 
she told us of all the dreams and visions 
she had had of the journey, for weeks and 
months back, and how the pictures of it 
had been with her night and day until she 
was almost afraid the reality would not 
bear them out. Then she described — as 
if she were gifted with second sight -— the 
various occupations we should have to fol- 
low during the long afternoons in the 
North; and how she had brought her 
guitar that Queen Titania might sing 
Spanish songs to it; and how we should 
go down on river-banks towards nightfall, 
and listen to the nightingales; and how 
she would make studies of all the favorite 
places we came to, and perhaps might even 
construct a picture of our phaeton and 
Castor and Pollux— with a background 
of half-a-dozen counties —for some exhi- 
bition; and how, some day in the far 
future, when the memory of our long ex- 
cursion had grown dim, Tita would walk 
into aroom in Pall Mall, and there, with 
the picture before her, would turn round 
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with wonder in her eyes, as if it were a 
revelation. 

“ Because,” said Bell, turning seriously 
to the young Uhlan, and addressing him 
as though she had talked familiarly to him 
for years, “you mustn’t suppose that our 
Tita is anything but animpostor. All her 
coldness and affectation of grandeur are 
only a pretence; and sometimes, if you 
watch her eyes — and she is not looking at 
you— you will see something come up to 
the surface of them as if it were her real 
heart and soul there, looking out in won- 
der and softness and delight at some beau- 
tiful thing—just like a dabchick, you 
know, when you are watching among 
bushes by a river, and are quite still; and 
then, if you make the least remark, if you 
rustle your dress, snap! down goes the 
dabchick, and you see nothing, and m 
Lady turns to you quite proudly and coldly 
~— though there be tears in her eyes — and 
dares you to think that she has shown any 
emotion.” 

“That is when she is listening to you 
singing?” said the Lieutenant, gravely 
and politely; and at this moment Bell 
seemed to become conscious that we were 
all amused by her vehemence, blushed 

rodigiously, and was barely civil to our 
hlan for half-an-hour after. 

Nevertheless, she had every reason to 
be in a good humour; for we had resolved 
to limit our travels that day to Twicken- 
ham, where, in the evening, Tita was to 
see her two boys who were at school there. 
And as the young gentleman of the Tem- 
ple, who has already been briefly men- 
tioned in this narrative, is a son of the 
school-master with whom the boys were 
then living; and as he was to be of the 
farewell party assembled in Twickenham 
at night, Bell had no unpleasant prospect 
before her for that day at least. And of 
one thing she was probably by that time 
thoroughly assured: no fires of jealousy 
were in danger of being kindled in any 
sensitive breast by the manner of Count 
von Rosen towards her. Of course he 
was very courteous and obliging to a 
pretty young woman; but he talked al- 
most exclusively to my Lady; while, to 
state the plain truth, he seemed to pay 
more attention to his luncheon than to 
both of them together. 

Behold, then, our phaeton ready to 
start! The pair of pretty bays are paw- 
ing the honk stones and pricking their 
ears at the unaccustomed sounds of Hol- 
born; Sandy is at their head, regarding 
them rather dolefully, as if he feared to 
let them slip from his care to undertake so 
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long and perilous a voyage; Queen Tita- 
nia has arranged that she shall sit behind, 
to show the young Prussian all the re- 
markable things on our route; and Bell, 
as she gets up in front, begs to have the 
reins given her so soon as we get away 
from the crowded thoroughfares. There 
are still a few loiterers on the pavement 
who had assembled to see the Wendover 
omnibus leave; and these regard with a 
languid sort of curiosity the setting-out 
of the party in the big dark-green pha- 
eton. 

A little tossing of heads and prancing, 
a little adjustment of the reins, and a 
final look round, and then we glide into 
the wild and roaring stream of vehicles 
—that mighty current of rolling vans, 
and heavy waggons, and crowded Bays- 
water omnibuses, of dexterous hansoms 
and indolent four-wheelers, of brewers’ 
drays and post-office carts and costermon- 
gers’ barrows. Over the great thorough- 
fare, with its quaint and huddled houses, 
and its innumerable shops, in which silver 
watches, and stockings, and sausages form 
prominent features, there dwell a fine blue 
sky and white clouds that seem oddly dis- 
coloured. The sky, seen through a curi- 
ous pall of mist and smoke, is only gray, 
and the clouds are distant and dusky and 
yellow, like those of an old landscape that 
has lain for years in a broker’s shop. 
Then there is a faint glow of sunlight 
shining along the houses on the northern 
side of the street; and here and there 
the window of some lobster-shop or tavern 
glints back the light. As we get farther 
westward, the sky overhead gets clearer, 
and the character of the thoroughfare 
alters. Here we are at the street leading 
up to the British Museum —a Mudie and 
a Moses on each hand — and it would al- 
most seem as if the Museum had sent out 
rays of influence to create around it a se- 
ries of smaller collections. In place of the 
humble fishmonger and the familiar hosier, 
we have owners of large windows filled 
with curious treasures of art — old-fash- 
ioned jewellery, knick-knacks of furniture, 
silver spoons and kettles, and stately por- 
traits of the time of Charles II., in which 
the women have all beaded black eyes, 
yellow curls, and a false complexion, while 
the men are fat, pompous, and wigged. 
Westward still, and we approach the huge 
shops and warehouses of Oxford Street, 
where the last waves of fashionable life, 
seeking millinery, beat on the eastern bar- 
riers that shut out the rest of London. 
Regent Street is busy on this quiet after- 
noon; and Bell asks in a whisper whether 
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the countryman of Bliicher, now sitting 
behind us, does not betray in his eyes what 
he thinks of this vast show of wealth. Lis- 
tening for a moment, we hear that Queen 
Titania, instead of talking to him about 
the shops, is trying to tell him what Lon- 
don was in the last century, and how Col- 
onel Jack and his associates, before that 
enterprising youth started to walk from 
London to Edinburgh to avoid the law, 
used to waylay travellers in the fields be- 
tween Gray’s Inn and St. Pancras, and 
how, having robbed a coach between Hyde 
Park Gate and Knightsbridge, they “ went 
over the fields to Chelsea.” This display 
of erudition on the part of my Lady has 
evidently been prepared beforehand; for 
she even goes the length of quoting dates 
and furnishing a few statistics—a thing 
which no woman does inadvertently. How- 
ever, when we get into Pall Mall, her igno- 
rance of the names of the clubs reveals the 
superficial nature of her acquirements ; 
for even Bell is able to recognize the Re- 
form, assisted, doubtless, by the polished 
pillars of the Carlton. The women are, 
of course, eager to know which is the 
Prince of Wales’s Club; and then look 
with quite a peculiar interest on the brick 
wall of Marlborough House. 

“ Now,” says our bonny Bell, as we get 
into the quiet of St. James’s Park, where 
the trees of the long avenue and the shrub- 
bery around the ponds look quite pleasant 
and fresh even under the misty London 
sunlight, “now you must let me have the 
reins. I am wearying to get away from 
the houses, and be really on the road to 
Scotland. Indeed, I shall not feel that we 
have actually set out until we leave Twick- 
enham, and are fairly on the old coach-road 
at Hounslow.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LAING’S SIR DAVID LYNDSAY.* 


BY ALEXANDER FALCONER, 


A correct and handy edition of the 
works of Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, 
has been a want long felt by most students 
of Scottish history, who have had any 
anxiety to know the truth for themselves 
as to the true causes of the Reformation in 
Scotland, and far removed —as many stu- 
dents north of the Tweed, at least, are — 
from well-furnished libraries. To such 
the present volumes recently issued from 


* The Poetical Works of Sir David rn ep A 
the Mount. A new edition, carefully revised. In 
2 vols, Edinburgh: William Paterson, 1871. 
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the Edinburgh press will be welcome. 
They are at once cheap and faithfully 
edited ; and will go far to satisfy the his- 
torical student on the points referred to. 
They may also revive, although it can be 
but for a moment, a name which was once 
a power in Scotland, second only to Knox’s, 
in forming the opinions and shaping the 
destinies of the nation. Mr. David Laing, 
their editor, is the first of Scottish anti- 
quaries. His edition of Dunbar, in 1834, 
kindled a hope in many a lover of the old 
Scots poets, that they should yet behold a 
worthy edition of them —a hope unfortu- 
nately never realized. His exhaustive edi- 
tion of Knox laid more than one ghost 
which had haunted the great reformer’s 
fame. As secretary of the Bannatyne 
Club; in his connection with the Wodrow 
Society ; and by the generous use of his 
own researches and collections, he has con- 
tributed much, more than is generally” 
known, to clear the air of vague and false 
historical notions. And now in the mellow 
evening of his long life, he purposes to 
give us what he says he has long wished to 
give, “a new series of the Early Scottish 
Poets,” after the English Aldine style. 
May he have his wish! These two vol- 
umes are the first instalment of this series 
— Dunbar coming next —and are to be 
speedily followed by a three-volume library 
edition ! 

For these we need not wait. They will 
delight, we may be sure, every antiquary’s 
heart by their full information and accu- 
rate text. We are, meanwhile, content 
with those before us, and have consider- 
able pleasure in introducing them to our 
readers. It is no presumption to suppose 
that an introduction is needed. Most of 
our readers have never seen a copy of 
Lyndsay, and at the most only know of 
him by name. Since the Union, when the 
vernacular Scotch ceased to be a written 
language, he has been all but unknown; 
and what interest is being shown in him at 
—— —and that is considerable, for the 
darly English Text Society are also issuing 
an edition of his works —is mainly owing 
to the strong historical bent of our day. 
Unlike Chaucer and Spenser, whose lan- 
guage is also grown archaic, he has no 
pictures which take captive every genera- 
tion: it is only to the student of his age, 
who wants to see what were its range and 
style of thought and language, its passions 
and its vices, who wants to get a clear no- 
tion of the life of the Scottish people just 
before the Reformation, that he presents 
undivided attractions. Here the student 
feels himself on solid historical ground. 
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He gets what no History of Scotland as 
yet gives him. In short, he finds these 
poems to be true materials of history, with 
just enough of imaginative warmth to kin- 
dle our sympathy, and make us feel more 
as contemporaries than as critics. 

Poems, “ true materials of history!” ex- 
claim some of my readers. Yes, surely. 
The poems of the olden time, sacred and 
profane, are our truest and freshest pic- 
tures of it. The Imagination, whatever 
the vulgar say, is not the priestess of 
Falsehood, but of Truth, and twin-sister of 
Faith. As we see in our great poets, it is 
the deepest and truest sighted of faculties, 
far transcending in range and sureness of 
vision the wit or guess of the metaphy- 
sician. It is the same in the old histori- 
ans. The sagacity of Thucydides, the in- 
sight of Tacitus, is not born of knowledge, 
but of intuition: the result of an open, 
highly sympathetic, imaginative mind, 
which has freely mixed among men. Arnold 
called it “ the historical imagination ;’’ and 
it is precisely in proportion as the poet or 
the historian has this, that he is able to con- 
ceive and reproduce the Past. It is the same 
in our great modern historical writers. 
What wearisomeness, what drivel, has been 
measured out under the name of [istory, 
by men who have lacked this gift! What 
inveterate dulness! Worse still, what 
stupidity and unimaginativeness, and con- 
sequent misrepresentation ! 

hakespeare might have taught us how 
differently history should be written, if it 
would te true. His Englishmen and wo- 
men, as we all feel at once, are real human 
beings, with like passions as ourselves : no 
“mere creatures of the imagination.” As 
we read their lives in his dramas, those mir- 
acles of human art, we are again and again 
struck with the surprising truth of Marl- 
borough’s notion of them, that they were 
the true History of England. And the truer 
is this felt to be the more we know of the 
actual life of the Middle Ages.. What pas- 
sions were at play in those burly Plantage- 
net and Tudor times! What cross pur- 
poses, what craft and dissimulation, what 
untamed force of nature! But where did 
our fathers see these reflected? Not in 
the “classic” page of Hume at any rate. 
For this purpose —the prime end of all 
history — one or two of Shakespeare’s or 
Ben Jonson's plays are worth all the chap- 
ters of the philosopher. 

Tt was reserved for Scott to help us to 
definite conclusions on-this. He found 
Scottish history, and much of English his- 
tory too, to be’all but unknown to litera- 
ture ; a bit, yet a most stirring bit, of the 
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world’s story untold. With all the mate- 
rials needed for the telling thereof, lying 
prodigally around him — ballad and le- 
gend, haunted ruin and charter chest — 
and bringing to these, so natural to one 
cradled and reared in their midst, a pro- 
found sympathy with the spirit of the past, 
he created for us those wonderful histori- 
cal pictures, the Waverley Novels, which 
made a new era in Scottish civilization, 
and gave us a new idea concerning histori- 
cal writing. It seemed a startling enough 
thing that so much real general interest 
should be evoked about times and places, . 
of which historians had written without 
exciting an emotion; and that a whole 
world of life should have lain so long hid 
in them. It was instantly felt that the Im- 
agination, the esemplastic power, as Cole- 
ridge calls it, working on these materials, 
had produced a truer history, a more life- 
like picture, than the professed historian, 
who had drawn his facts from copious pa- 
pers, but had only aor to deal with 
dates and names. The anachronisms, as 
in Shakespeare, did not mar the general 
truthfulness of the delightful pictures 
which slowly rose before us — which lin- 
ger pvith us still, though corrected through- 
out by our better-informed judgment. As 
Thackeray, in his admirable lecture on 
Steele, while speaking on this same sub- 
ject, so well says: “I take up a volume 
of Dr. Smollett and a volume of the Spec- 
tator, and say the fiction carries a greater 
amount of truth in solution than the vol- 
ume which purports to be all true. Out 
of the fictitious book I get the expression 
of the life of the time; of the manners, of 
the movement, the dress, the pleasures the 
laughter, the ridicules of society —the old 
times live again, and I travel in the old 
country of Eugland. Can the heaviest his- 
torian do more for me?” 
“The old times live again.” Rare de- 
light! What more dp we want than this 
from any historical writer? To be a spec- 
tator of the past is the height of the stu- 
dent’s ambition: alas! how seldom grati- 
fied. The poet and annalist in ancient 
and in modern times are often his best 
helps tothis. Take English history. You 
read the splendid Saga Burnt Nja!l, and 
that old Scandinavian life, political and 
social, the fountain of much of our mod- 
ern life, rises clear before us in all its force 
of brain and hand. You cannot read 
Chaucer and Froissart, and not come to 
know, as your own neighbours almost, the 
pilgrims and yeomen of those Lancastrian 
days, and to understand their notions, and 
see along their glimmering line of thought, 
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as they bowed at the shrine of A’Becket, 
or chose their stoutest shafts to strike 
hard with at France. Spend an hour with 
Pepys, in turning the leaves of his journal, 
or with Addison over “ those little, diurnal 
essays ” * of his, and you are pretty accu- 
rately acquainted with the modes of liv- 
ing, the points of etiquette, and the cur- 
rent morals and fashions of the London 
circles of Charles and of Anne. Read 
Burns’s half-dozen larger poems, and forth- 
with living pictures rise on your vision of 
Scotland as it was a hundred years ago, 
nowhere else to be seen. “The old times 
live again.” And so it should be with 
Lyndsay if he really was, as usually called, 
the Poet of the Scottish Reformation. His 

ages should reflect the light of that day. 

e should see with our own eyes the men 
of that fierce time, and hear enough to 
give us a sure notion of their tempers and 
thoughts. It is the object of this paper to 
see if he does this. 

Lyndsay lived during the first half of 
the sixteenth century, and wa; most of 
that time in the service of the court. Born 
in the reign of James IV., and a member 
of his household for some years before his 
untimely end at Flodden; then the guar- 
dian and tutor of the young Prince James 
during his boyhood ; chief herald, or, as it 
was called, Lyon King of Arms, during his 
lifetime; and dying shortly after the mur- 
der of Cardinal Beaton, he saw and shared 
in the scenes and spirit which introduced 
the Reformation. He mixed with the 
courtiers and clergy of his own country ; 
and as a member of foreign embassies, he 
mixed with those of others. Travel in 
those days had a magical effect, of which 
we know nothing in these of disenchant- 
ing opinion and hastening conclusions. 
Luther thirsted to see Rome, the city of 
saints and martyrs. He saw it,and would 
not have missed the sight for a hundred 
thousand florins. Very many more in that 
age, we may safely conjecture, experienced 
the same: they saw, and would not have 
missed the sight. The observant Fife- 
shire laird, of whom we write, could hard- 
ly visit the Netherlands in 1531 without 
hearing of the Emperor’s persecutions 
during the preceeding ten years;t nor 
witness grand ceremonials in Notre Dame 
in 1537, and be uncritical : Rome, he would 
see, was in these countries the same mas- 
terful power she was at home. His opin- 


* Spectator, No. 101. 

t Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip IT. 
Book ii. chap. i. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
ic (1859), Page 42. 





ions were thus the opinions of a travelled 
man, who saw and heard for himself what 
was done and said in other lands. His 
estimates were not narrow national ones. 
Like two other famous laymen of his day, 
Erasmus* and George Buchanan, he formed 
his opinions on the great question of the 
time from personal observation in different 
countries: not as a philosopher, nor as a 
recluse, nor as one who had, as we say, 
“vested interests” at stake, but as an ob- 
server of the spirit of his age, open-eyed 
to see its character and tendency, and 
open-hearted to be personally moved 
thereby. 

The great question of the day was Lu- 
theranism. That word meant different 
things to different men. To some it was a 
living terror, on which every sense was to 
be closed; to others it was a debatable 
matter, as to which there might fairly be 
two opinion:; while to others it was a 
gladsome beam of light, showing which 
was the Way of Life, and how it could be 
reached. The stouter hearts and heads 
felt the force of the brave German monk’s 
example ; and, without two thoughts as to 
doctrinal specialities, were heartily willing 
to join in the Great Revolt against priestly 
insolence. It did not mean, at this time, 
separation from Rome; and the House of 
Guise had not yet invented that wickedest 
of fictions — whence flowed such rivers of 
blood in France and the Netherlands — 
that opposition to the Church meant oppo- 
sition to the State, and that heresy, there- 
fore, was treason. These notions came 
later in the century, when the sword was 
brought in to decide. As yet, what was 
called Lutheranism was to many fraught 
with no danger at all to the Church, but 
was simply the supposed right of every 
good Catholic to speak of open and known 
wrong doings, which were grievously hurt- 
ing the Church herself, and as to the na- 
ture and effects of which there couid not 
surely be two opinions.t 

This was the stage of development of 
the “new opinions” for the first thirty 
years of the sixteenth century in Scotland. 
Curiosity was excited. Luther’s name 
had sounded over the seas ; and the clergy 
—at least the Beatons, who knew much 
more than those around them of the real 
state of things abroad — taking alarm, had 
got an Act of Parliament passed forbid- 
ding the holding of his books or opinions. 


* A layman he was at least during the most im- 
portant thirty years of his life, having been relieved 
of his monastic vows in 1506. 

t See The Monastery, chaps. v. and viii. for a 
pretty good picture of this condition of things. 
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Patrick Hamilton, the first preacher of 
these opinions, had been burnt at St. An- 
drews. These were, however, but the first 
symptoms of life. It was not time for 
conviction: men were merely curious, and 
everywhere asked the reason of these 
things. This very contagious mood found 
expression in general comment ; and at the 
village corners, and over the homely cakes 
and ale in the Nanse Tinnocks * of those 
days, queer sly stories of dean and bishop, 
and biting rough jokes about priests and 
monks grew to be freely bandied about. 


Rewland that rowt,* I sawe, in capis of bras, 
Symone Magus, and byschope Cayphas; 
Byschope Annas, and the treatour Judas, 

Machomete, that propheit poysonabyll, 
Chore, Dathan, and Abirone thare was; 

Heretykis we sawe innumerabyll. 

It was ane sycht rycht wonderoue lamen- 

tabyll, 
; Quhow that they lay into thay flammis fleityng 
| With cairfull cryes, girnying and greitying. 
To people “the lowest hell” with the 

| chief rulers of the Holy Church, and to 
| 





place over them men like Simon Magus 


Some of them Knox has preserved for us ; and Judas Iscariot, was a daring thing to 
in the first pages of his IHistory of the;do, a stroke of satire unequalled in au- 
Reformation, that most unique bit of his- | dacity by any previous Scots writer. It is 
torical writing. Nothing in Lyndsay beats: capped by plain speaking, however, which 
them for vivacity and humour, and here |I shall slightly modernize for the sake of 


and there they have .the biting edge of 
Burns’ Holy Fair. As a contemporary de- 
scription of Scotch manners before the 
Reformation, they are worth much; while 
as a witness to the truth of our poet’s very 
strong statements on the condition of the 
clergy, and to the currency of well-in- 
formed gossip among the people on this 
subject, they are worth more —and it is 
as such that I speak of them. On so 
serious a subject as the causes of a revolu- 
tion like the Reformation we cannot have 
enough of affirmative evidence. 

Keeping in mind then what has been 
said above as to Lutheranism, we turn 
now toa Catholic’s account of the Catholic 
Church of his day in Scotland. Thirty 
years befure her memorable overthrow as 
the National Church in 1560, and hardly 
before the word “ heresy ” had been heard, 
Lyndsay had written his “ Dreme,” and 
his “ Complaynt to the King.” In the first 
— a sort of abridged Divina Commedia, 
he supposes himself carried through space, 
and in the course of his journey visits 
“the lowest hell.” The gathering there is 
motley; but it is significant that church- 
men are the most numerous, and that every 
class of them is well represented ! 


Thare saw we divers Papis, and Empriouris,... 
The men of Kirk, lay boundin into byngis; t 
Thare saw we mony cairfull Cardinall, 
And Archebischopis, in thair pontifical ; 
Proude and perverst Prelatis, out of nummer. 
Priouris, Abbottis, and fals flatterand Frieris; 
To specify thame all, it wer ane cummer, 
Regular Channonis, churle Monkis and Char- 
teriris, 
Curious Clerkis, and Preistis Seculeris : 
Thare was sum parte of ilk Religioun, 
In Haly Kirk quilk did abusioun, 


* Burns’ “ Jolly Beggars.” 
t Heaps, 


greater plainness. 


Then I demanded Dame Remembrance 
The cause of these Prelates punitioun ? 
She said : The cause of their unhappy chance 
Was covatyce, luste, and ambitioun; 
The which now makes them want fruitioun 
Of God — and here eternally must dwell 
Into this painful poisoned pit of Hell. 


Also, they did not instruct the ignorant, 
Provoking them to penitence by preaching; 
But servit worldly princes, insolent, 
And were promoted, for their feigned fleech- 
ing;t 
Not for their science, wisdom, nor their teach- 
ing; 
By simony was their promotion, 
More for their money, than their devotion. 


Ane other cause of the punitioun 

Of these unhappy Prelates, imprudent : 
They made not equal distributioun 

Of Haly Kirkis patrimony and rent; 
But temporallie ¢ they have it all misspent 
Which should have been triparted into three; 
First, to uphold the Kirk ia honestie; 


The second part, to sustain their estates; § 
The third part to be given to the puris. |] 

But they disposed that geir all other gaits T — 
On cartis and dyce, on harlotrie and huris. 
The Caitiffs took no compt of thare own curis; 

Their kirkis reuin, their ladies cleanly cled, 

And richly rulit, both at board and bed. 


Their bastarde bairnis proudely they provided, 
The kirk geir largely they did on them 
pend ; 
In their behalf, their subditis** were mis- 
uided, 
And compted not their God for till offend, 


Here we have the too often repeated 
catalogue of misdeeds and crimes which 





* Ruling that rout. || Poor. 

t mapas A J Ways. 
+ In worldly ways. ** Wards. 
§ Office. 
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everyone acquainted with Reformation 
history so well knows, “covatyce, luste, 
and ambitioun,” and their numerous pro- 
geny ; here, let it be noticed, too, at the 
outset of Lyndsay’s career as a poet; and 
long ere these words had become a popular 
cry. The same points are handled by him 
again and again: in all his best known 
poems they are more or less touched 
upon; but if with more fulness of treat- 
ment in some, with no greater plainness 
of speechin any. Time and travel did not 
modify a whit his opinions and his convic- 
tions touching the state of the Church: he 
had seen so much of ecclesiastical life, 
public and private, before he put pen on 
paper, that his first judgment was as sound 
as his last one, his first charge in this poem 
in 1528, as distinct and incisive as his last 
one in the last representation of The Sa- 
tire of the Three Estates, twenty-six years 
later. This historic consistency of his 
poems will appear as we proceed. 

In “ The Complaynt to the King,” writ- 
ten in the year following, occur many in- 
teresting passages, descriptive of Lynd- 
say’s early connection with the King. and 
of the King with the Anguses. These 
are, occasionally even homely in their lit- 
eralness, and might seem as if only meant 
for the eye of the writer’s old pupil and 

laymate. No state or family papers, 
nowever, which I have seen, give a dis- 
tincter idea of the miserable training of 
the young King; the high-handed tyranny 
of the Anguses; and the general lawless- 
ness of the nation. Taken along with the 
two closing poems, “The Dreme,” and 
“ Ane Exhortatioun to the King’s Grace,” 
we have materials enough from which to 
draw a most sorry picture of Scotland 
under the minority of James V., and also 
a pretty sure prophecy of the character 
and reign of the future king. What 
Buchanan tells us of his wicked upbring- 
ing is abundantly supported by these, his 
tutor’s own words; and what Knox says 
of the amours of his manhood is rendered 
more than probable by the same. Speak- 
ing of the general condition of the coun- 
try, he charges the clercy with inordinate 
lust of authority and of being shamelessly 
worldly. Court and Session as well as 
Church they claim as the fit objects of 
their rule. Great evils are natural under 
all minorities ; but hardly was it possible 
for greater to happen to a country than 
happened during the period Lyndsay 
writes of, and in which the Church, as he 
says, had her full share. 
Some to their friends got benefices, 








And other some got bishoprics; 





For every lord as he thought best, 
Brought in a bird to fill the nest. 


They may not bear “the light of Christ’s 
true gospel to be seen”, they may be 
“spiritual” men, although they have 
“neuer seen the schule,” they have pur- 
posely set lords and barons by the ears for 
their own ends; in short, there is hope for 
every part of the common weal 


Except the spiritualitie. 


In the year following he wrote a third 
poem, The Testament and Complaynt of the 
Papingo, more finished and artistic in form 
than either of the two preceding ones, 
and more directly personal in its state- 
ments. Putting his parable into the 
mouth of a papingo, or popinjay, or 
parrot, after the manner of the poets of 
those days, he complains of the “ covatyce, 
luste, and ambitioun” of the Church, in 
words as to the meaning of which there 
cannot be a doubt. Conjured to declare 
the truth which she has heard by land or 
by sea concerning “us kirkmen,” the poor 
creature, with some hesitation, complies. 
She begins with the opinion of “the com- 
moun people.” They have heard of “the 
good old times” when churchmen were 
indeed the ministers of God and the salt 
of the earth; when . 


Doctrine and deid war both equivolent. 


They see nothing of that state of things 
around them now. The daily life of the 
clergy testifies unmistakeably that “doc- 
trine and deid” are no longer “ equi- 
volent.” This degeneracy has naturally 
followed, she is bold to say, from the 
wicked alliance of the World and the 
Church, first made by Constantine; “one 
of the weak theories of Wickliffe,” as old 
Warton thought.* Evil upon evil has 
steadily followed the unhallowed union, 
until now, in 1530. 


No marvell is, thocht we religious men 
Degenerit be, and in our lyfe confusit ; 

Bot sing, and drynk, none uther craft we ken, 
Our Spirituall Fatheris hes as so abusit. 


Gret plesour wer to heir ane Byschope preche, 
One Deane, or Doctour in Divinitie, 
One Abbot quhilk could weill hie Convent 
teche, 
One Persoun flowing in phylosophie : 
I tyne my tyme, to wys quhilk wyll nocht be: t 


* History of English Poctry, vol. iii. 149. If any 
of my readers think with Warton, let me recom- 
mend to them a remarkable volume of American 
Essays, Lea’s Studies in Church History. Sampson 
Low & Co., 1871. 

t I lose my time, to wish what will not be. 
























































. true, however? 
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War nocht the preaching of the Begging Fri- 
eris, 
Tynt war the faith among the Scculeris. 
As for thair prechcing, quod the Papingo, 
I thame excuse, for quhy, thay bene so thrall 
To Propertie, and hir ding Dochteris two, 
Dame Ryches, and fair lady Sensuail, 
That may nocht use no pastime spirituall ; 
And in thair habits, they tak sic delyte, 
Thay have renuncit russat and raploch quhyte. 


Takand to thame skarlote and crammosie, 
With minniver, martrik, grice and ryce 
armyne; 
Thair lawe hartis exaltit ar so hie, 
To see thair Papale pomp, it is ane pyne, 
More ryche arraye is now, with frenzeis fine 
Upon the bardying of ane Bychopis mule 
Nor ever had Paule or Peter agane Yule... . 


Less skaith it ware, with lycence of the Pape, 
That ilke Prelate one wyfe had of his awen 
Nor see their bastardis ouirthort the countrie 

blawin; 
For now, be thay be weill cumin frome the scu- 


lis 
Thay fall to work as they ware commoun bullis. 


Now these passages, of which there are 
many more, were surely very bold words 
for a Catholic to write of his Church, and 
were villainous if not true; but if Lynd- 
say was only versifying openly kuown 
facts, as Burns did in Holy Wiillie’s Prayer 
and The Holy Fair, then, of course, there 
was no gainsaying his words. The sort 
of creature here drawn must have been 
very numerous at that time in all Chris- 
tian countries, if we take the abundance 
of his portraits as a proof.* In what lit- 
erature will you not find them? Lynd- 
say, like his fellow satirists, generally drew 
the likeness, and left it to tell its own tale. 
There was no lofty noble scorn, so ill at all 
times to brook; no assumption of deeply 
offended moralities; least of all, no “new 
opinions.” “The Complaynt of the Pa- 

ingo,” therefore, was not chargeable with 

eresy. It was worse to bear with than 
heresy, but could not be so easily dealt 
with, nor so thoroughly stamped out. 

Was Lyndsay’s description of his Church 
Are these lines warrant- 
ed by facts which are undeniabie, and on 


* Here is one taken at random from a well-known 
book, Wright’s Suppression of Monasteries (Cam- 
den Society): ‘* As for the Abbot, we found nothing 
suspect as touching his lyving, but it was detected 
that he laye much in his granges; that he delighted 
much in playing at dice and cards, and therein 
spent much money; and in building for his pleas- 
ure. He did not preach openl Also that he con- 
verted divers farms into copyholds . .. And it is 
confessed and proved that there was here such fre- 


which two opinions are impossible? Was 
he not merely rhyming words, spiteful 
words, in hope of pleasing his patron, King 
James V.? In answer to this as an histor- 
ical student, I can honestly say — though 
not without irritation that it still needs to 
be said—that every word of Lyndsay is 
true; and that in Church muniments, in 
State papers, in family records and regis- 
ters, the various items of the dark cata- 
logue “covatyce, luste, and ambitioun,” 
are much too abundantly verified. Lin- 
gard, the able Catholic historian, who will 
be accepted as an authority on this sub- 
ject, is decisive on the point. “ Of all the 
European Churches,” he says, “there was, 
perhaps not one better prepared to receive 
the seed of the new gospel than that of 
Scotland. During a long course of years 
the highest dignities had, with few excep- 
tious, been possessed by the illegitimate or 
younger sons of the most powerful families, men 
who, without learning or morality themselves, 
paid littte attention to the learning or morality 
of their inferiors.’ Duly consider these 
words, my reader; let your mind dwell on 
them and give them shape, so as fully to 
comprehend all they mean You will have 
no need, if you do so, to give the rein 
either to conjecture or imagination to 
enable you to see a social state quite as 
bad as Lyndsay or Knox have described 


it. 

Why should these things have to be re- 
iterated over and over again? I am not 
aware of the existence of any satisfactory 
evidence of the falseness of these poems. 
There was some wrath over them in Lynd- 
say’s generation, as there was over Burns’ 
terrible satires in his; but there was no 
proof shown that they were baseless cal- 
umnies. The first edition of them ap- 
peared in 1538; in the next twenty years 
other three editions were printed. Now, 
who read them? Among which class did 
they circulate? It was not an age of 
books nor of reflection either; yet it is 
clear Lyndsay was bought, dear as he was, 
and there is no doubt he was read as the 
few popular books of those days were; as 
Tyndale’s New Testament, for one, was, 
by a copy of it being circulated in a neigh- 
bourhood and read to groups of listeners, 
by the way and round the fireside. If 
his poems had been rhyming gossip, like 
the chap books which were the delight of 
our forefathers, they would never have 
seen so many editions. But they were no 
rhyming nonsense. They were descrip- 
tions of the men and things of the hour, 





quence of women coming and resorting to this 
monastery as tu no place more,” p. 85. 





vivid and clear to every eye, and equal to 
the plainest comprehension, in which every- 
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one saw his own mind and experience, and 
the spirit of the time reflected and ex- 
ressed, as no other man had expressed it. 
heir truth was felt at once, and like all 
such books, they became dear to the heart 
of the people. They were read to be en- 
joyed; they could not be denied. The 
ishop read them or heard them read or 
Sry to think mostly of Lyndsay’s har- 
ihood in using such plain speech about 
things which he had no business, he 
thought, with; the bishop's cellarer to 
wink or shrug his shoulders. The cour- 
tier slyly chaffed his friends the Clergy 
over the “ wicked’’ exposure. The coun- 
try folk in their remote peels and stead- 
ings “considered”? the matter. The best 
bits were read over and over again, and 
carried away in the memories of most; 
which nobody does with lies or slander. 
Scott was, therefore, only describing a 
genuine trait of the old Scotch lowlander, 
which originated in such ways, when he 
made Andrew Fairservice, in “ Rob Roy,” 
swear so stoutly by the wit of “ Davie 
Lyndsay,” and snub young Osbaldiston’s 
attempts at poetry by the saucy remark, 
that “twa lines o’ Davie Lyndsay wald 
ding a’ he ever clerkit.” He was the pre- 
decessor of Burns in fame and popular 
power.* 

For the most decided proof of his influ- 
ence as 4 popular poet, and for the fullest 
illustration of his power as a delineator of 
contemporary manners, we must look to 
the most remarkable of his writings “ Ane 
pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis.” This 
satire, unlike his other writings, is dra- 
matic in form. Lyndsay, as Lyon King, 
was required to provide for the royal so- 
lace cal entertainment as occasion called 
for it; and the plays and spectacles, the 
Miracle Plays and Moralities, then every- 
where common in Christendom, were mat- 
ters he had professionally much to do with. 
Lyndsay of Pitscottie tells us of his skill 
in devising one of these at St. Andrews, in 
1538, in honour of the arrival of Mary of 
Guise, which had this special feature, that 
it ended with “certain orations and exhor- 
tations to the Queen, instructing her to 
serve her God according to God’s will and 
commandments.” The success of this ex- 
periment probably decided Lyndsay in the 
adoption of the simple dramatic dialogue, 
as the most effective mode of expressing 
his matured views on men and manners. 
It was at once safer and bolder: safer be- 
cause words spoken by a character in a 

* Fora capital illustration of this as regards Lynd- 


say’s general influence, see Row's Historie the 
Kirk, quoted in M’Crie’s Knox, Note K. 
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play are allowed an immunity denied to 
those spoken in the name of the writer; 
and bolder, because under this privilege he 
could hit the heaviest blows, while it told 
sooner upon the public. In two years, 
therefore, after the spectacle given at St. 
Andrews, his famous Satire, the earliest 
known attempt in Scotland at a Drama, 
was played, for the first time, before the 
Court at Linlithgow, during the Feast of 
Epiphany. It must have been a surprise 
to most of the audience. In its form it is, 
as was to be expected, not much unlike the 
Moralities of the time, the Vices and Vir- 
tues, as usual, being represented; but in 
its spirit and subject it is altogether unlike 
them. First of all, it could never have 
been meant for mere amusement. It is 
throughout pervaded by an earnest practi- 
eal spirit, which expresses itself on the 
chief evils in the land in a fearlessly free 
way, and demands orcoun:els reform. All 
that he had written before on the condi- 
tion of the Church and the Clergy, is told 
over again, with some additions; the mis- 
eries and oppression of the commons com- 
ing in for their full share of his notice. In 
short, it is the sum of all his other satires, 
blow following blow in language which 
could have been permitted only on one 
supposition —its undeniable and half-ac- 
knowledged truth. Our astonishment is 
that, even in spite of this, it was permitted 
at all. Such plainness of speech to King 
and Bishop was a new thing in Scotland; 
and to this is due the following well-known 
incident, which has given a special his- 
torical interest to its first representa- 
tion. 

James, unaware of what was coming, 
was apparently quite surprised; and al- 
though as the bedeane o’ Ballengeich, he 
was given to mix with his peasantry and 
commons on errands of his own, and so 
must have been pretty well acquainted with 
their customs, yet I dare say what he then 
heard as to his people and country alto- 
gether passed his belief. The version of the 
Satire was not the one we have; but it hit 
hard enough to stin, and to startie him out 
of his indecision. For immediately after it 
was over, we are told, he called upon the 
chief of his clergy, archbishop and bishops. 
and exhorted them “to reform their fash- 
ions and manners of living” threatening, 
“that unless they did so, he would send 
six of the proudest of them to, his uncle 
of England!” The Cardinal, absent in 
France, on schemes of further aggrandise- 
ment, was not at hand to smoothe the sud- 
den ruffle of the King or divert his atten- 
tion ; and while the fit was on him James 
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seemed bent on genuine reform. The 
Englishman to whom we owe the story, 
was told that the King was minded to fol- 
low Henry’s example. We know better, 
and see in this incident chiefly a proof of ; 
Lyndsay’s power as a satirist. It was no 
trifle which so roused the easy, pleasure- 
loving King of Scots, and shamed him in- 
to a momentary suspicion of his friends the 
bishops. 

From that time the “Satyre” was the 
great play of the country; and was at 
least twice acted during the regency of 
Mary of Guise. On these occasions it was 
played in the open field; and of the last 
one, which took place in 1554, we are told: 
“it was playit beside Edinburgh in the 
presence of the Quene Regent, a great part 
of the nobility, and an exceeding great 
number of people, lasting from IX hours 
before noon till VI hours in the even.” One 
wonders what gratification the Queen Re- 
gent could have found in Lyndsay’s merci- 
less exhibition of the wickedness of that 
Church to which she and all her family 
were so devoted; and that the impolicy 
of it, as a sure and powerful stimulus to 
the spread of the new opinions, was not 
evident to her. That it was a stimulus 
who can doubt? There was too much 
truth in it to allow of any just cavil; there 
was more than enough to quicken bitter- 
ness and slumbering dislike into hate, and 
to ripen thought into action. Think of 
what would be the burden of the gossip 
and the jests among the drinkers in the 
booths that day, and among the groups 
which thronged homewards that evening ! 
Many and hard, we may be quite sure, 
were the words spoken of the Church; 
many sharp and shrewd things, which 
neither priest nor prelate would have cared 
to hear; and some prophecies of coming 
change too. If one of the nobles might 
venture to speak so, and in the presence 
of royalty and prelates, might not plain 
folk speak their mind, among their own at 
least, without fear? Gentle and simple 
read the signs of the times there and then, 
although they were of course in the dark 
as to when and whence the change would 
come. ; 

And what else could come of such words 
as the following being again and agaia 
sounded in the ears of the multitude, and 
under the patronage of the Crown, Court, 
and Clergy? First, as to the Office of the 
Clergy. 


! 


Gude Counsell. 
My lords, there is one thing yet unproposed ; 
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This being done, we have the less ado; 

What say you, sirs? This is my counsel lo! ... 
A Bishop’s office is to be a preacher, 

And of the law of God a public teacher, 

There should no man desire such dignities 
Without he be able for that office. 

And for that cause, I say, without lying, 

They have their teinds, and for no other thing. 


Spiritualitie. 
here find you that we should preachers 
? 


Friend, w 
be 


Gude Counsell. 
Look what St. Paul writes unto Timothy. 
Spiritualitie. 


Now, sir, by him that our Lord Jesus sold, 
I read never the New Testament nor Old. 


Merchant. 
Then before God, how can ye be excused ? 
To have one office, and knows not how to use it. 
Wherefore were given you all the temporal 
lands 
And all their teinds ye have among your hands? 


Johne. 
What if King David were living in these days, 
He who did found so many gay abbays? 
Or out of heaven what if he looked down 
And saw the great Abomination 
Among their Abbacies and their Nunneries, 
Their public whoredoms and their harlotries? 


Abdasse. 


My Lord Bishop, T marvel how that ye 
Suffer this carle for to speak heresy. 

For by my faith, my lord, if ye take tent, 
He serves for to be burnt incontinent, 


Merchant. 
What be the cause of all the heresies 
But the abusion of the Prelacies ? 
Therefore I can find no better remedy, 
But that the kings should take it in their head 
That there be given to no man bishoprics 
Except they preach out thro’ their dioceses, 
And every parson preach in his parochoun, 
And this I say for final conclusion. 


Second, as to the morals of the Clergy. 


Divyne Correctioun. 


You are a Prince of Spiritualite; 
How have you used your office, now let us see ? 


Spiritualite. 
My lords, when was there any Prelates wont 
Of their office to any king make count ? 
But of my office you have the ** feill,’’ (sense) 
I let you know that [ have used it well: 
For I take in my count twice in the year 
Not wanting of my teind one boll of bear. 
I get good payment of my temporal lands; 
My buttock maill, my taxes and my offrands, 
With all that does belong unto my benefice, 





How Prelates and Priests ought to be disposed. 


Consider now, my lord, if I be wise. 
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I let you know my Lord, I am no fool, 

For why! I ride upon an ambling mule. 

There is no temporal lord in all this land 

That makes such cheer, I let you understand. 
And also, my lord, I give with good intention 
To divers temporal lords a yearly pension 

To that intent, that they with all their heart 
In right and wrong shall plainly take my part. 
Now, have [ told you, sir, in my best ways, 
How that I have exercised my office. 


Scrybe. 


Father Abbott, this council bids me ask, 
How have you used your Abbey ? 


Abbott. 

Touching my office I say to you plainly, 
My monks and I we live right easily : 
There are no monks from Carrick to Carrail 
That better fares, and drinks more wholesome 

ale; 
My Prior is a man of great devotion, 
Therefore he daily gets a double portion ; 
My paramour is also fat and fair 
As ony wench within the town of Ayr. 
I send my sons to Paris to the schools,* 
I trust in God that they shall not be fools! 
And all my daughters [ have well provided.t 
Now judge me if my office be well guided. 


Third, as to the oppressiveness of some 
clerical customs. 


Correctioun, 


Johne, have ye any more debates 
Against the lords of Spiritual States ? 


Johne, 


Now, sir, I dare not speak one word : 
To complain of priests it is no bourd (jest), 


Correctioun. 


Flyt (scold) on thy fill till I desire thee; 
So chat thou show us but the verity. 


t Johne 


First, to complain on the Vicar, 

he poor cottar, liking to die, 

Having young infants two or three, 
And if he has two kye (cows) 

The Vicar must have one of them, 
With the gray rug that covers the bed 
However the wife be poorly clad. 

And if the wife die on the morn, 

Tho’ all the bairns should be forlorn 
The other cow he takes away 

With the poor coat of raploch gray. 
Would God this custom were put down, 
Which never was founded on reason. 


Temporalitie. 
Are all thy tales true, that thou tellest ? 


Pauper. 
True, sir, 
For by the Holy Trinity 


* Like Panter with his sons. 
+ And Beaton with his duughters. 
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The same was practised on me : 

For our Vicar, God give him pain, 

Has yet three tidy kye of mine; 

One for my father; for my wife another; 

And the third cow he took, for Maud my mother. 
Spiritualitie. 

False carle, to speak to me, stand’st not in awe? 

Pauper, 
The Fiend receive them that first devised that 
law! 

Within an hour after my dad was dead, 

The Vicar had my cow hard by the head. 

When I am Pope that law I shall put down; 

It is a sore law for the poor common. 


Spiritualitie. 
We will want nothing that we have in use, 
Kirtle nor cow, teind lamb, teind grice, nor 
goose. 


Do “the old times live again,” my 
reader, in these verses? Does that old 
Scotland which our historians have yet to 
describe to us—that old Catholic Scot- 
land, I mean, of which the Beatons, uncle 
and nephew, were the lords and the exem- 

lars, become any more vivid from these 

rief touches of Lyndsay? Do you see 

and feel how thorougly depraved the 
moral condition of the Church must have 
been: how “rotten ripe for reformation ? ” 
And do you see, too, that Lyndsay, next to 
Knox, must have forwarded the mighty 
change which so soon followed? Any- 
how, we shall be agreed that Scott has 
marked Lyndsay’s piace and power as a 
oet with much exactness in his well- 
nown lines in “ Marmion”: 


In the glances of his eye, 
A penetrating, keen and sly 
xpression found its home; 
The flash of that satiric rage 
Which, bursting on the early stage, 
Branded the vices of the age 
And broke the keys of Rome. 


It may have occurred more than once to 
the reader how Lyndsay was allowed to 
lash the Church with so free a hand, when 
ke himself says it was no jesting matter to 


complain of priests. And it is a sort of 
standing wonder. He twice excuses him- 
self, for the freedom of speech, in the 
Satire : 


Prudent people, I pray you all 

Take no mair grief, in special, 

For we shall speak in general 
For pastime and for play. 


But the “pastime” of free speech like 
Lyndsay’s — for his it was — however dis- 
uised, was not then allowed by either 
hurch or State. His words are not sly 











AN EASTERN CONFEDERATION. 


allu'ions, nor parodies; they are charges 
definite and direct, which amount to ac- 
tual accusation. Mr. Burton finds the ex- 
"eg in the fact, that Lyndsay “ was 

ut repeating what the authorities of the 
realm asserted, and the Church itself 
mournfully confessed. Anything might be 
said to this purport if he who said it were 
so skilful as to avoid points of heresy,” 
&e.* Iwish I could believe it; and that 
history did not prove that where the 
Church could show her hand and crush the 
free-spoken man, she did not usually do 
so; and that in Scotland, in that very age, 
she did not burn friar Kyiler, and tried to 
do her very worst to George Buchanan, 
for their satires. Moreover, what was 
confessed by the Church was confessed in 
the conclave: it was not openly mourned 
over before the laity. What mattered 
that confession when public opinion at- 
tacked and ridiculed those same things ? 
Was it likely that men, so proud of the 
privileges of their order, would humbly cry 
Peecavimus! There is nothing we all 
bridle up at quicker, and forgive slower, 
than an exposure of our known vices and 
faults: we cannot deny them, and instinct- 
ively strike at the expozer; and we may 
be quite sure, therefore, that the Latimers 
and the Lyndsays of those days, unless 
under royal protection or in high position, 
and whether there was definable heresy in 
the satire or not, were certainly silenced. 
Has not our very pleasant censor, Mr. 
Punch, had experiences, especially across 
the Channel, which show how far this is 
true, even in our own day? Some other 
reason, therefore, than Mr. Burton’s must 
be found for Lyndsay’s immunity from 
everyone of the forms of persecution. Mr. 
Laing does not hazard one. 

One thing is clear, that Lyndsay was no 
trimmer. He openly acknowledged him- 
selfas the author of his Satires; and if 
anecdote is to be trusted, he was as sharp 
at times with his tongue as with his pen. 
He was not a religious reformer, however ; 
although, as Mr. Laing remarks, had he 
survived for afew years longer, we need 
scarcely doubt he would have joined him- 
self to the Lords of the Congregation. As 
to that, we may but guess: as he was, we 
cannot but admire his boldness, and count 
him the bravest, clearest-seeing man of his 
time. 

Of his general literary character, it is 
not proposed to say anything. That, no 
doubt, has been pretty well gauged from 
the previous pages. We cannot claim for 


* History of Scotland, iv. 53 
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him the name of a great poet; as a satir- 
ist, he far ‘-_ any one of the early 
Scots poets. Enough if my readers have 
a clearer conception of the scenes and cir- 
cumstances amidst which John Knox grew 
to manhood, and which immediately pre- 
ceded his dauntlessly patriotic career; and 
if they are thus better able to judge of the 
men, whoever they were, who brought 
about and wrought out the Reformation in 
Scotland. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
AN EASTERN CONFEDERATION. 


A NEW pamphlet, said to be “semi- 
official,” has just appeared at Belgrade, 
proposing the formation of a Confederacy 
of States in Eastern Europe. The author, 
referring to the tendency to the centraliza- 
tion which has for some time been mani- 
festing itself among the European races, 
observes that centralization may be bene- 
ficial when all the nationalities which be- 
long to any particular race desire it, but 
that as regards the Slavonic nationalities 
no union: would be possible except on the 
federal principle. e therefore entirely 
repudiates the idea of Panslavism, whose 
effect would only be “to force the Slavo- 
nians of the South to become Russians, and 
to degrade their countries to the posi- 
tion of Russian provinces.” Austria and 
Turkey must, he thinks, soon fall to pieces, 
and their nationalities (of course excepting 
the Germans, who would join the German 
Empire) should then form themselves 
into an international confederacy, which 
“would energetically resist the German 
element, advancing eastward under the 
pretext of promoting civilization, and also 
any aggressive tendencies that might be 
displayed by Russia.’ This confederacy, 
which would be called “the Eastern Con- 
federation,” would consist of the following 
States: —“1. Servia, as the head of the 
confederacy, comprising the Turkish prov- 
inces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Old 
Servia, and the Austro-Hungarian prov- 
inces of Croatia and Dalmatia, all but a 
strip of land on the coast, which would 
fall to Montenegro; 2. Bulgaria; 3. Mon- 
tenegro; 4. Roumania, with the Austro- 
Hungarian provinces of Transylvania and 
Bukovina; 5. Hungary; and 6. Illyria, 
consisting of Carniola, Istria, and part of 
Southern Styria.” “The only neighbour 
Servia has ‘to fear,” proceeds the author 
of the pamphlet, “is Hungary. In pro- 
portion as natural tendencies, mental and 
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material development, and modern pro- 
gress shall become predominant at Bel- 
grade or Agram, one of these places will 
become the inevitable point of attraction 
round which the remaining South Slavon- 
ian peoples will group themselves, . . 
and fortunately for us the Government at 
Pesth does not seem as yet to understand 
or appreciate the decisive importance of 
this irrefutable axiom. It is for the Ser- 
vian Government, therefore, to take advan- 
tage of this favourable moment, and to ob- 
tain such a start in the race as to make 
any subsequent efforts of its rival useless.” 
The writer next points out that “ Servia is 
already in a position to offer greater ad- 
vantages to the Southern Slavonian, so far 
as legislation and administration are con- 
cerned, than Hungary, with her incessant 
dissensions ;’’ and that education in ILun- 
gary is so inferior to that afforded at Bel- 
grade that the university in that town re- 
ceives more and more students from the 
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Slavonic districts of Hungary every year. 
“ Servia,” he concludes, “will fulfil her 
mission, and the surest guarantee of her 
doing so lies, on the one hand, in the 
patriotic and wise conduct of her dynasty 


-'and her statesmen, and on the other, 


in the errors of her rivals.” It is reported 
from Belgrade that a few days after the 
publication of the above pamphlet, which 
has been distributed in a limited number 
of copies among the most influential men 
in the capital, the newly appointed Rou- 
manian agent was received at a Court din- 
ner by the Prince of Servia, the members 
of the Regency, aud several of the Minis- 
ters, and that the Prince, in drinking to 
the prosperity of his “dear brother, Prince 
Charles, and the Roumanian people,” said 
that Roumania “may be called upon to 
act, perhaps in a short time, hand in hand 
with Servia for the purpose of carrying 
out the regeneration of Eastern Europe.” 











Dispersion or Serps sy THE Winp. — A. 
Kerner, of Innsbruck, reprints a very interest- 
ing paper on this subject, from the Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Alpenvereins. In order to as- 
certain the extent to which seeds are carried by 
currents of air, the author made 4 careful in- 
vestigation of the flora of the glacier-moraines, 
and of the seeds found on the surface of the 
glaciers themselves, believing that these must 
indicate accurately the species whose seeds are 
dispersed by the agency of the wind. Of the 
former description he was able to identify, on 
five different moraines, 124 species of plants; 
and a careful examination of the substances 
gathered from the surface of the glacier showed 
seeds belonging to thirty-six species which could 
be recognized with certainty. The two lists 
agreed entirely in general character, and to a 
considerable extent also specifically, belonging, 
with scarcely an exception, to plants found on 
the declivities and mountain valleys in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the glacier — scarcely in a 
single instance even to the inhabitants of the 
more southern Alps. M. Kerner’s conclusion is 
that the distance to which seeds can be carried 
by the wind, even when provided with special 
apparatus for floating in the air, has generally 
been greatly over-estimated; and this is very 
much in accordance with the view advanced by 
Mr. Bentham, in his anniversary address to the 
Linnean Society in 1869. Along with the seeds 
M. Kerner found, on the surface of the glacier, 
more or less perfect remains of a number of 
insects belonging to the orders Lepidoptera, 








Diptera, Hymenoptera, and Coleoptera, which, 
like the seeds, belonged almost exclusively to 
species which abound in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the glaciers. The species of plants 
which are especially inhabitants of the higher 
mountain regions may be divided into two 
classes, In tue first the seed or fruit is pro- 
vided with an appendage of various kinds, to 
enable it to be carried easily by the wind; the 
species possess generally a short space of life, 
are continually shifting their habitat, will grow 
where there is scarcely any soil, and especially 
love to establish themselves in the clefts or on 
the inaccessible sides of rocks; their floating 
apparatus appears designed rather to enable 
them to reach these habitats, where no other 
plants could establish themselves, than to be 
carried any great distance by the wind. The 
second kind are much more stationary, have a 
greater length of life, require a richer soil, are 
unprovided with any apparatus for flight, and 
can advance only very gradually; they are con- 
sequently much less abundant than the first 
kind. From the above observations, and the 
fact of the existence of detached localities for 
some of the mountain species in the Tyrolese 
Alps, very remote from their more abundant 
habitats farther south, M. Kerner draws the 
conclusion that at a period subsequent to the 
glacial epoch a warmer climate than the present 
overspread that part of Europe, when the spe- 
cies referred to extended over a wide area, of 
which the present isolated localities are the 
remains. 








